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Joyce Claypool took off her broad-brimmed bonnet and let the soft 
morning breeze play through her dark curls. Sitting there in the shining 
swell-boxed buggy behind the team of spanking bays, dressed in bright 
silks and with her cheeks fresh as the sun when it first came over the 
mesa rim to shine down on Los Platanos, she might have been a queen in 
her royal carriage. 

She needed only to smile. It had been a fine party last night in the 
great brick house of the Bollingses, with dancing and guests from the 
East and Joyce the belle of the ball. She should have been happy and 
smiling now, but she was not. Her eyes were upon her father as he fol¬ 
lowed Lawyer Otis Bollings into his office, and they were dark with 
worry. 

It was not the Adam Claypool she had known and loved through all 
her twenty years, who had just now climbed from the buggy at Bollings’ 
hail and walked up the steps. His broad shoulders were slumped, his tall 
frame bowed with trouble. For the first time, he seemed to her an old 
man. 

The thought hurt her. As the door closed behind him she turned away, 
trying to seek some solace in the familiar sight of the town. Los Platanos 
was as it had always been: the broad main street shadowed by syca¬ 
mores, flanked by blacksmith shop and adobe stores and offices, with 
the rippling Santa Bonita half hidden beyond them to the right: a quiet 
haven in a green valley below the sharded, wind- and sun-swept mesa. 
And yet is was not as it had been. 

She saw it now. Across the street two men approached each other along 
the boardwalk. One was a cowboy from the Wagonwheel; the other she 
did not know, although she had seen him now and then around the town. 
Ordinarily two such as these would have smiled or waved a hand as they 
approached; now they looked intently at one another and looked away. 
As they came together, each seemed to tense, like a cat ready to spring. 
Then they passed on. 

For an instant Joyce had held her breath, thinking to see guns flame 
before her eyes. She had not, but she had seen pent-up fury all but burst 
the gates. As with these two, so with Los Platanos: once it had been a 
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friendly town, now it was a place where hate darkened the far corners 
of men’s minds, a mad molehill of a mountain ready to erupt. 

Just down the street in front of the general store, a gaunt, black- 
bearded fellow in farmer’s shoes was loading canned goods into a light 
wagon. As Joyce looked his way he paused to stare at her, but he did 
not nod or speak. It seemed to her as if there were smoldering rage in 
his black eyes. She could remember a time not long ago when everyone 
in Los Platanos had a cheery greeting for her as she walked down the 
street, when she could smile on all she met. Now—now her father walked 
with bowed head, and there were no smiles. For a moment she wished 
that she could go far away with Adam Claypool and leave it all behind. 
He had fought enough in the long-ago time; now was his day for rest. 

She turned, startled, at the sound of a footstep on the walk beside her. 
She was getting jumpy too. Still, looking at the man who tipped his hat 
and stepped up to the buggy, she wondered if there was not cause for 
alarm. He had the coldest eyes she had ever seen. He was dressed, from 
sombrero to tucked-in trousers and boots, like a cowman, but she knew 
he did not belong to the Santa Bonita Valley. Too, he wore his gun a mite 
too low and easy to his reach to be what he seemed to be. 

“Miss Claypool?” he asked. 

“Why—yes,” she answered. Not quite certain if she wanted to talk to 
him, she half turned away, saw another man coming down the street and 
then turned back. 

“My name’s Lee,” the cold-eyed stranger said. “Whereat could I find 
your father?” 

There was something in his voice that made it seem to her as if she had 
been ordered to answer him. Tartly she said, “You’ll find him in Otis 
Bollings’ office. What is your business with him?” 

He hesitated. “Well now,” he said. “Well, miss, I sort of figured to— 
to get a word with him by himself.” 

She thought then that she knew him for what he was. “Then go away,” 
she said. “If you’re one of those gunmen, then I don’t-” 

“Miss,” a voice interrupted, “has this gent been annoyin’ you?” 

She looked down at a face that, after the hardness of the other, was 
indeed a relief to see. He was young, almost as young as she, and his eyes 
were honest. She had never seen him before, and his flat-topped sombrero 
showed him to be from the northern range, but his smile was frank and 
disarming. 

“Why,” she began and paused. She smiled in return. She almost 
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wanted to tell him that the man named Lee had been annoying her. 
“Why, he said-” 

“Because if he has,” the young man said, “I’ll be glad to settle with 
him.” 

The man who had introduced himself as Lee smiled and surveyed the 
other carefully. He took a step back. “I know you,” he said. “Joel Gar¬ 
rison. Sam Garrison’s kid from the Bar Sixty-Eight. The heller from 
Wyomin’.” 

The younger man flushed. His right hand seemed to relax, preparing 
to swoop. Joyce noted with sudden dismay that his forty-five, too, was 
slung low on his hip, gunman fashion. “Well,” he said, “how does that 
make us stand? You got anything more to say about that?” 

“Kid,” said Lee, “I could. I could say plenty.” His voice was easy, 
confident. He patted his holster. “I’ve got a piece of machinery here that 
talks loud and always gets the last word.” 

“I’d admire to hear your talkin’ machine,” Joel Garrison said. 

He, too, backed away. Each man now eyed the other warily. It needed 
but another word to spark the gunpowder. 

“Stop!” said Joyce suddenly. “I have a thirty-eight here in my lap 
under my bonnet, and I can use it. I’ll'shoot the first man who draws.” 

Lee turned to her, nodded and relaxed. “Suits me,” he said. “Garrison, 
you’re a mite too proddy. This is a bad town right now to be showin’ 
your teeth in. You’re likely to get ’em filed down.” 

“You’re mighty good with advice, fellow,” Joel Garrison said, 
“but-” 

“Stop it!” said Joyce sharply. “Mr Lee, you get going upstreet. Mr 
Garrison, you head the other way. I’ll be watching you both.” 

“Bueno,” said Lee. “I’ll look up your father when there ain’t so many 
folks in the way, Miss Claypool.” He turned and started up the street, 
not looking back. 

Joel Garrison stepped up to her, his hat in his hand. “Miss Claypool,” 
he said, “I’m mighty sorry. I was-” 

“Get going!” she said. “I’m playing no favorites.” 

He flushed again. He jammed his hat on his head, turned on his heel 
and stalked away. 

For a moment she was half minded to call him back. After all, he had 
tried to help her. Maybe he wasn’t really a gunman after all. He had 
looked so honest and decent. Perhaps in trying to stop trouble she had 
been too sharp. 
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Then she saw her father coming out of Otis Bollings’ office, and she 
did not call. Once more she watched the slumped figure of Adam Clay- 
pool. He did not come out to the buggy but walked on next door to the 
hardware store. 

When he came out he was carrying a wooden box which he placed in 
the back of the buggy. The box said more than any words could say. It 
was a box of thirty-thirty cartridges. 

Sand came up in little spurts from the hoofs of the trotting bays. 
Whenever the bays slowed to a walk it rose in great clouds to choke Joyce 
and settle upon her arms and bosom. 

“We could have gone by the river road, Dad,” she said to the grim, 
silent figure beside her. “It’s less dusty.” 

Adam Claypool shifted the cigar that long since had died from lack of 
attention. “I’d rather go this way,” he answered softly. 

She looked at him sharply. “I know now,” she said. “It’s that nester 
across the creek. Corrigan. You don’t want to go near him.” 

“You think I’m afraid of any damn nester?” he exploded. “You think 
that’d keep me from goin’ home the way I want to?” 

“I know, Dad. I know.” She patted his arm. “Has there been more 
trouble with Corrigan?” 

“Confound it, Joyce, you know everything,” Claypool said. “Yes, 
there’s been more trouble. I’m afraid the boys—afraid they kind of 
busted over the traces out there last night.” 

“You mean-” 

“I mean I expect they burned him out. I ain’t certain, and I don’t 
want to know.” 

“Oh.” 

“Well, he had it cornin’. I’d warned him. And when the boys find two 
Cross Tree hides dryin’ on his corral fence, what would you expect ’em 
to do? He’s a rustler—ain’t he gettin’ rustler’s pay?” 

“That’s right, Dad.” 

There was no question in Joyce’s voice as she answered. She was Adam 
Claypool’s daughter. She had been raised to the cowman’s code. 

It was a hard code, too, as Adam Claypool had given it to her, the 
examples he had set. She had not seen all of it, but she remembered it 
all as if she had lived it: That day, almost twenty years ago, when Adam 
Claypool had brought his herds and his wife and his children to the rim of 
the mesa and looked down and found this valley good: that day, when, 
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while the baby, Joyce, howled inside the shack her father had built, 
Adam Claypool and his two punchers and his wife had fought all day 
against Apache marauders. When the sun set at last and the Apaches 
rode away, Jane Claypool lay dying, with an arrow in her breast. Next 
day Adam Claypool had buried his wife beneath the lone cottonwood by 
the river, under a rude cross, and made that cross and tree his brand 
forever after. 

Later other men had come with cattle, Tim Hardee and Otis Bollings, 
and this Joyce had seen. There was room for the boxed H and the Wagon- 
wheel, and these men had been welcome. Others, sly-eyed strangers from 
up Brown’s Park way and from the Hole in the Wall, who carried a 
handy iron in their saddle, had not been so welcome, and they dangled 
in the end from cottonwoods or gone down with lead in their bellies. 
There had been a little trouble, too, with men who had drifted back with 
empty pockets from the short-lived gold rush up the Santa Bonita; but 
these men for the most part had been fed and sent upon their way. 

Yes, it had been a hard battle, with Adam Claypool a sad and some¬ 
times a bitter man, always in the vanguard. But it had been won a long 
time now, and the rewards were here to see. Great herds of cattle roamed 
the green valley and the big cool ranch house that Joyce could see even 
now as they topped the last rise. Peace and contentment and, even, for 
Adam Claypool, who nursed a sorrow he would never quite forget, a 
certain joy . .. The fight had been for great men like her father, and so, 
too, were the rewards—and not for little men who had come late to grub 
in the surface of the ground, to plow and plant and hoe and harvest. ... 

Thinking these things made a quick warmth course through Joyce’s 
veins, warmth for the rugged man beside her. She looked up at him. Since 
the one outburst she had provoked, he had not spoken. She put her hand 
upon his arm again. 

“Was it so bad—last night?” she asked softly. 

“What are you gettin’ at?” 

“You know. I mean, was it so bad, what you and Bollings and Hardee 
had to decide about?” 

Adam Claypool took a long time to answer. He let the reins go slack, 
flicked a match alight and held it against his cigar. He puffed upon the 
cigar, but there was no contentment in his face. 

“Dang it, Joyce,” he said, “you’re smart as—why, you’re smarter 
than your mother was.” No one but Joyce could know how great was 
that admission. “You’re most growed up. I expect I’d ought to tell you 
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everything from now on; you’d guess it anyhow. . . . Well, we didn’t 
figure out anything new last night—except I agreed to what Otis and 
Tim had been askin’ me.” 

“You mean the gun hands?” 

He nodded. “Heck, it was already settled. Bollings sent out the word 
weeks ago that I was lookin’ for such men. They’re already in town— 
some from as far as Wyomin’ and Montana. It had to be done.” 

“But—but do you have to do it all?” 

“Who would if I didn’t? Tim Hardee’s laid up at home with that 
broken leg of his. Otis Bollings ain’t rightly a cowman at all—he’s a 
lawyer. Somebody’s got to take this job on and do it now. I’ve tried to 
buy the nesters out; they won’t listen. More of ’em are cornin’ in. They’re 
tryin’ to grab the water now; come winter they’ll be starvin’ and try to 
grab our cattle. Bollings thinks they’re organizin’ right now to fight us. 
If we don’t get ’em out pronto, there’ll be real trouble.” 

She sensed the bitterness in his voice. Thinking of last night, she felt 
oddly guilty. While she had danced and laughed, her father and Bollings, 
behind the closed doors of Otis Bollings’ library, had been planning, 
working. 

“Those gunmen,” she said. “Won’t they make real trouble?” 

Adam Claypool shrugged. “Gunmen,” he said. “A bunch of loud¬ 
mouthed, boozin’ toughs. I know the breed. But they’ll scare the nesters, 
and that’s all we want.” 

Joyce wondered. A couple of those gunmen had already come to the 
ranch the day before, hung ground to see if they would be hired. She 
didn’t like their eyes. They were loud mouthed, maybe, but she wondered 
if they could stand it to miss a chance at shooting a man in the back. 
. . . Then she thought again of the tenseness she had felt in town, of the 
hate she had seen in men’s eyes. Even Joel Garrison, the younger man 
with the friendly smile, ready to fight it out there on the walk because 
of a few sharp words . . . 

“Dad,” she said suddenly, “I don’t like it. But I know how you feel. 
It’s got to be done. I’m going to help you.” 

They were coming into the ranch yard, and up ahead Jimmy Solarez, 
the kid horse wrangler, was waiting to take the team. Adam Claypool 
tossed away the cigar he had never enjoyed. 

“Girl,” he said, “I don’t like it neither. It ain’t been my way of doin’. 
It’s a hell of a thing when a man can’t do things right out in the open and 
let ’em lay.” 
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Joel Garrison’s anger slowly cooled as he walked down the street and 
into Olson’s Eat House. He had been a little proddy, no doubt of it. 
Maybe it was because he had had no breakfast and was hungry. For two 
days he had ridden the scorching mesa and only late last night had come 
down into the green valley. He had slept late this morning; not half an 
hour ago he had slid down out of the mow at the back of the livery 
stable, thick eyed and brushing the hay from his face and clothing. 

He sat down and ordered ham and eggs. Just the same, he thought as 
he tackled them, that Claypool girl had been in trouble. He had seen 
it in her face. Maybe it had nothing to do with that gent Lee, but it was 
plain to him that for some reason or other she needed help. 

He set down his coffee cup in sudden annoyance. Hadn’t he already 
decided this morning that he didn’t like the setup here and was moving 
on? What was the matter with him? That girl, the kind of thing she stood 
for, was what he had put behind him when he left his father’s spread up 
in Wyoming. Of course she was lovely; of course she had a smile that 
warmed your heart; but did that mean that he had to take a hand in 
matters here in the valley? 

He got up, strode over to Olson and paid his bill. Well, it wouldn’t do 
any harm to mosey around a bit, find out a little more about what was 
going on and who stood where. 

“Where’ll I find the sheriff’s office?” he asked. 

Olson was round faced and, for a Swede, short of stature. He had 
seemed to be sleeping as he took Joel’s money, but now he looked Joel 
up and down and was very much awake. 

“The sheriff’s office, hey?” he said oddly. 

“That’s what I asked you.” 

“Uh-huh. Yust down the street a ways.” 

Joel knew that Olson’s eyes were on him as he went out the door. 

He walked on down the street, past Lavier’s Photographic Palace, its 
windows filled with portraits of cowpunchers looking stiff in plug hats 
and Prince Albert coats. A little farther on, under the shade of a great 
sycamore, a blacksmith stood heating a wagon rim at his forge. 

He passed two punchers, apparently on their way to the livery stable. 
The taller of them gave him a sidewise glance that seemed to take him in 
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from stitched boots to low-hanging forty-five to flat-crowned sombrero, 
then looked quickly away. Joel realized then that for a bustling cowtown 
Los Platanos seemed very quiet. The streets were all but deserted. 

The sheriff’s office was a tiny adobe hut with a jail attached to the 
rear. The sheriff was hidden behind a newspaper, but he laid it down and 
looked up as Joel entered. He was a chunky man with somber eyes. 

“Mornin’, sir,” said Joel. He grinned an easy grin. 

“Mornin’,” said the sheriff. He did not smile. “What can I do for 
you?” 

“Why, not much, I expect,” Joel answered. “I just rode in here last 
night, and I figured it might be a good idea to sort of make myself known. 
Name’s Joel Garrison, from up Wyoming way, and I ain’t ever commit¬ 
ted mayhem nor murder.” 

“Oh. Wyoming. You’ve come a long ways to find nothin’ but Los 
Platanos, young man.” 

Joel rolled a cigarette, hoisted a hip onto the desk. “Folks do,” he 
said. “And it’s a mighty pretty little town.” 

“We like it here. Was there anything in particular you wanted of me?” 

“Well,” said Joel, “ridin’ through some towns I find there’s certain 
rules you got to abide by. For instance, some places they won’t have a 
man with guns on inside the town. You object to that, when a man ain’t 
plannin’ to stay long?” 

The sheriff leaned back in his chair. “We don’t have trouble in Los, 
Platanos,” he said pompously. “Folks can carry guns because the worst 
even a drunken cowpuncher ever does is shoot maybe a few chickens. 
This is a peaceful town. We aim to keep it so.” But his pompousness 
was gone before he had finished, and he said this as if it were only a 
hope. 

“Fair enough,” said Joel. He slid from the desk. “It sure is a peaceful 
town, and I wouldn’t like to disturb it. It’s as peaceful as a Chinaman 
tied to a keg of dynamite with the fuse lit. Friendly, too—friendly as a 
two-year-old bull. I think I’ll go see if I can at least make a bartender 
smile.” 

A frown, but no word, the sheriff gave him to speed him on his way. 
Joel had hoped to learn something from the sheriff, and he had, though 
not much. At least he thought he knew now where the lawman stood on 
the approaching trouble: he stood as far away from it as he could. 

Joel had already spotted, across the street, the Pueblo Bar. As he 
crossed the dusty roadway toward it he glimpsed from the corner of his 
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eye a rider conning into town. The rider waved at him, then turned into 
the livery stable, but this he did not see, for already he was shoving 
aside the swinging doors. 

The barroom, like most adobe structures, was dark but cool. To the 
left, down at the end of the bar, four hard-looking men in cowpuncher 
attire stood, drinking and talking. Their talk was loud, and they had 
plainly been drinking for some time. Off to the right, five men sat at a 
poker table. Other men lounged about the room, but, save for the four 
tough punchers, all were very quiet. 

Joel stepped up to the bar. “Whisky,” he said. 

The bartender set out the drink without a word. Joel took a swallow, 
praised the whisky and tried to start a conversation. It didn’t work. The 
best he could get from the man were surly negatives and affirmatives. He 
was the tightest-mouthed bartender Joel had ever seen. 

Finally, watching closely for-the other’s reaction, Joel said, “I wonder 
could you tell me the way to the Cross Tree spread?” 

It worked. The barkeep looked at him narrowly. “I could. But it’s a 
long and lonesome ride.” He crooked a finger toward the toughs at the 
far end of the bar. “If you don’t mind waitin’, you can tag along with 
them. Them’s some of Adam Claypool’s gunmen. Soon as they get a 
little drunker, they’ll be headin’ for home.” 

Joel eyed them. “Seems like I might have a good wait,” he said. “I 
reckon I’ll take this rye over to the table and nurse it for a while.” 

“Suit yourself,” the bartender said. 

Joel settled himself at the table next the poker players, where he could 
watch both the game and the swinging doors. It was a habit he had ac¬ 
quired. Of the five men at the table one was obviously a professional 
gambler who made his headquarters at the Pueblo. One wore a deputy 
sheriff’s badge. Two, to judge by their dress, were local cowpunchers. 

The fifth man’s back was turned to the bar, so that Joel did not recog¬ 
nize him until he sat down. It was Lee, the cold-eyed gent with whom he 
had tangled because of Joyce Claypool. 

“Raise you ten,” said the deputy sheriff. 

“And up ten,” Lee said. He had, Joel could see, a full house—tens over 
threes. 

At that moment Lee’s right hand moved with apparent carelessness. It 
hit his liquor glass and knocked it to the floor. He leaned over to pick it 
up, and as he did so looked sidewise at Joel and smiled. 

The smile seemed to say, “No hard feelin’s, eh?” but his eyes carried 
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something else. Was it a warning or a plea? Lee did not, somehow, strike 
Joel as the kind of man who would spill a drink out of sheer bumbling 
carelessness. He was puzzled. 

“That lets me out,” the gambler said. Already the two cowboys had 
thrown their cards down. The deputy sheriff raised again. 

“I’ll see what you’ve got,” said Lee. 

“You’re a curious fellow,” said the deputy sheriff in a voice that 
seemed filled with hidden meanings. “Mighty curious.” 

“It pays,” said Lee. 

“So you want to see these four jacks, do you?” smiled the deputy. 

“Well,” said one of the cowboys, “I’ve spent all I aim to.” He got up 
and sauntered out. 

Lee shrugged his loss aside. “I’m good for another hand,” he said, “but 
if those gents at the bar don’t go pretty soon, I reckon I’ll ride to the 
Cross Tree alone.” 

Was he, then, another gunman hiring out to Adam Claypool? There 
was no doubt that he was handy with a gun. Joel was certain, too, that 
he had a derringer stowed away inside his shirt. And he was a stranger 
to these others. 

“We can use another man,” the gambler said. “Make a better game.” 
His eyes roved the room, alighted questioningly on Joel. 

Joel was tempted. He hadn’t a great deal of money to lose, but getting 
in the game might give him a chance to find out just what the man Lee 
was up to. Just then, though, the swinging doors opened, and Joel turned. 
He frowned in annoyance. 

“Hank Mallon,” he said. “Where the devil did you come from?” 

Someone had once said that Hank Mallon had the sweetest smile and 
the meanest eyes west of Kansas; but even his eyes were smiling now. 
He came over and sat down beside Joel. 

“Boy,” he said in the soft voice which seemed so odd, coming from a 
face as weather-beaten as a mesa’s side, “boy, I’m glad to see you.” 

“You been followin’ me,” Joel accused, “like a mother hen all the way 
from Wyomin’.” 

Hank took out his forty-five and broke it. Absently, innocently, he 
took out the five cartridges it contained and placed them in a row, on 
end, across the table. Then -he took five from his belt and paralleled the 
row. 

“Why, boy,” he said, “I figured you was in Mexico by now. On that 
minin’ deal.” 
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“That fell through,” Joel told him. “I found that out two days ago.” 

“Then you’re ridin’ home?” said Hank hopefully. “You’re goin’ back 
to the bar Sixty-Eight.” 

“Back to the Bar Sixty-Eight? Back to bein’ old man Garrison’s kid 
again?.” said Joel bitterly. “What do you think I walked out for in the 
first place? Everything I did, every tough job I licked, it wasn’t Joel 
Garrison that did it, it was Sam Garrison’s son. Ain’t you got any under- 
standin’ of human nature, Hank? Can’t you see that sooner or later a 
man has to get out on his own and find himself?” 

Hank compared two of the parallel cartridges, then put the one which 
had come from his gun back in his belt. He scrutinized the next pair very 
carefully, and in this case returned the original to its place in the cham¬ 
ber. The other he set aside for further study. 

“Then what was the matter with Twin Buttes?” he said at last. “Why 
didn’t you stay in Utah? You killed Glen George, didn’t you?” 

“Doggone it,” said Joel, “you know everything.” 

“George was mighty tough. He had the whole town scared. They’d 
’ve made you town marshal for that.” i 

“He needed killin’, all right.” Joel twisted awkwardly in his chair. 
“But I wasn’t after that. I had to move on.” 

“Then you’d ought to keep out of these towns,” Hank said. “They got 
a beery stink to ’em. Get out on the open range where they’s fresh air 
and good clean dirt.” 

“I might do that. I heard Adam Claypool of the Cross Tree was hirin’ 
riders at mighty high wages.” 

“ ‘High wages!’ Gunmen’s wages,” Hank said. “So you’re hirin’ out as 
a killer now. I expect you figure that’s a fine career for a young man. 
Spendin’ your days gittin’ drunk like those gents up at the bar, and 
windin’ up in a box canyon with the buzzards circlin’ over you! Is that 
your idea of gettin’ out and findin’ yourself?” 

Joel’s eyes strayed to the poker game. The gambler had taken the last 
hand. Now Lee was raking in a good-sized pot on the strength of three 
queens. Lee was a good poker player. . . . 

“Well,” Joel said to Hank, “I’d rather ride a fast horse for a short mile 
any day. But that’s not it. When I first heard about this deal I figured 
I’d just ride on. But—well, I dunno. Hank, I saw Joyce Claypool today. 
She looked mighty unhappy, like she sort of needed help.” 

Hank snorted. “A woman, eh?” He approved another cartridge and 
placed it in his gun. “Well, let’s get started if we’re goin’.” 
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Joel was suddenly angry. “Confound it, Hank,” he said, “you keep out 
of this. I’m sick of bein’ wet-nursed because I’m Sam Garrison’s son. You 
followed me all the way from Wyomin’ because old man Garrison was 
your friend and wanted you to look out for me. You had to see that Sam 
Garrison’s son didn’t get hurt.” 

“Why, boy . . . why, Joel,” said Hank. There was hurt in his voice. 
“When you was twelve years old, your pa said to me, ‘Teach the kid how 
to ride and shoot. Make a man of him. There ain’t nobody could do it 
like you, Hank. . . .’ I guess I taught you too danged well. But I never 
figured I was doin’ it for Sam; I was doin’ it for you, Joel.” 

He held up his left hand, the little finger of which was twisted and 
bent. “This finger here,” he said. “Got it breakin’ that paint pony. I 
wasn’t breakin’ it for your pa, Joel; I was breakin’ that paint for you to 
ride. Why, all the time you was growin’ up, boy, I was just figurin’ to 
give you a hand. I wasn’t ever aimin’ to bother you; I figured it was turn 
and turn about. I figured we was kind of pardners, Joel. I-” 

He broke off. “What’s gittin’ into me,” he said. “Let’s have a drink. 
Bartender! I’m thirstier ’n a.Texas steer.” 

While they waited for the drink Hank busied himself with finishing his 
cartridge sorting job. Joel, wishing he could take back what he had said, 
turned away to look again at the poker game. 

“That’ll do for me today,” Lee was saying. “I’m weary of lookin’ at 
card spots. Will you gentlemen join me in a drink before I go?” The 
four of them trooped to the bar and drank. Lee walked over then to the 
rear door and out. The other three returned to the table and started a 
desultory game of stud. They seemed ill at ease. 

“Those gents at the bar are headin’ for the Cross Tree,” Joel said. “I 
figured—figured we might ride out with them, Hank.” 

Hank was all smiles again. He looked over the drunken toughs, and 
his aplomb returned. “Aimin’ to get used to the company of your kind, 
was you?” he said with high scorn. “I’d as soon ride with buzzard-headed 
bobcats. We’d better find the way alone.” 

“Suits me,” Joel said. He got up. “I put my pony in the livery.” 

Hank rose and hitched at his"gun belt. “Well, he ain’t there now, boy,” 
he said. “The minute I rode into this town I knew it was boilin’ over 
with cussedness. You think I’d leave my horse hitched where I couldn’t 
get at him? No sir, I hitched him back of this saloon and come around to 
the front door quietlike. And I got yours out of the stable and brung him 
there, too. You think I don’t know what it’s like in these hellholes?” 
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Joel chuckled at the old-timer’s caution. “Well,” he said, “we ain’t had 
any trouble, so I expect we don’t need to play Indian any longer. We can 
go out the back door and save time.” 

He walked toward the rear, with Hank Mallon at his heels. At the door, 
however, his inbred caution made him pause. From the other side of the 
door had come an odd sound, a sound he could not identify. Then quickly 
he pushed the door aside and stepped out. 

At the sight that met his eyes he all but slaqimed the door in Hank’s 
face. Writhing on the ground, striving to drag himself toward the door, 
was the man Lee. He had crimsoned the sand of the alley behind him. A 
knife protruded from his back, low down, and he had-dragged himself 
half-a-dozen feet. 

Joel stepped quickly over to him, pulled the knife from his back. Fresh 
blood gushed forth. Lee gasped. 

He looked up at Joel, now holding him in his arms. His lips worked, 
striving to form words. The coldness of his eyes seemed to soften as the 
light faded from them. 

“Adam—Adam Claypool,” he said at last. Then all the breath went 
out of him in one great sigh, and he was dead. 

Joel bent closer, to make sure if his heart was still beating. His hand 
encountered metal beneath the man’s shirt. As steps sounded behind him, 
he opened the shirt. 

Hank Mallon stood there, his face tight and grim. “Well, that’s an¬ 
other gamblin’ man cashed in his reds and blues,” he said. “That’s the 
way they go.” But he bared his graying head as he spoke. 

Joel looked up at him. “This ain’t any gamblin’ man,” he said. “This 
is a U. S. deputy marshal.” 

Hank whistled. “This town is gettin’ mighty mean,” he said. “Who 
done him in?” 

The eyes of both were scanning the alley. Well back to the left, near 
the riverbank, were two adobe huts* one of them which must once have 
served as a blacksmith shop. Set back just a short distance to the right 
was another building, a storehouse for the saloon. In between, ground 
tied to an abandoned beam that lay in the dust, were Hank’s and Joel’s 
horses and another, probably belonging to the dead marshal. The door 
to the storehouse was open, but no one was inside. And the hot noonday 
sun shone down upon an alley whose dust might have been undisturbed 
for countless ages. 

Joel could not understand it. Had Lee posed as a gunman in order to 
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get information from the Cross Tree? Was it possible that for that reason 
Adam Claypool had had him killed?. 

“Whoever did it,” Joel said, “he’s long gone now. But this gent named 
Adam Claypool before he died. I wonder why?” 

Joel felt a pang of regret. He was sure now that Lee had tried to get a 
message to him in the saloon, that, despite their quarrel, the marshal had 
hoped Joel would help him. Joel had failed him; yet, knowing the cards 
were stacked against him, Lee had walked out with a smile. A hard man 
he was, but a brave one. . . . 

“Whatever or whoever,” Hank said, “it ain’t none of our business. 
You come here to ride gun for the Cross Tree, not to figure out murder 
mysteries. We can’t help him now. Let’s be ridin’.” 

Joel stood up. “And leave him here? Why, that ain’t-” 

Sounds from inside the saloon interrupted him. The voice of the deputy 
sheriff said, “Well, I’ll be moseyin’ out back.” A chair scraped. 

“A fine fix you’ll be in,” Hank snapped. “A stranger in town, and them 
findin’ a deputy marshal dead beside you. It’s a setup.” He seized Joel’s 
arm with fierce possessiveness, propelled him toward their mounts. “This 
ain’t no place for you. We got to be ridin’.” 

Joel knew he was right. Yet he found himself still protesting bitterly as 
he swung aboard the sorrel that had brought him from Wyoming. 

As they rounded the corner of the fueblo a moment later, someone 
yelled to them. They put spurs to their horses and did not look back. 
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An old-timer’s somewhat distorted version of the ancient Moki legend 
had it that the devil had built the Mesa del Oro to take up the overflow 
from hell, but that the Angel Michael, just to remind Satan who was boss, 
had one day slashed Santa Bonita Canyon out of the mesa with his swift 
and shining sword. It seemed reasonable. Certainly the Mesa del Oro— 
so called not because of any gold it held, but because a Spaniard had first 
looked upon it at sunset—was a hundred-mile square of desolate hell, 
swept by the winter winds and broiled by the summer suns. And for all 
its broad and barren sweep, the valley formed by the Santa Bonita gave 
the lie to it. Up to the north, in the tumbled country where the cliff- 
dwellers had once lived, the Santa Bonita was an angry, spitting river 
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always striving to leap the walls of its narrow gorge; down here it wound 
peacefully through a valley twenty miles wide and nearly three times as 
long. 

Just north of town the river cut sharply in across the valley. As he 
followed the trail along the south and east bank beside Hank Mallon, 
Joel Garrison was taking it all in. 

“It’s a mighty nice valley,” he said. 

“Huh! ” said Hank. “I don’t see what they got to fight about. They got 
room and water here.” 

“Some,” Joel answered. “Most likely enough for the three big ranches, 
but not enough so they can have grangers lappin’ it up.” 

“It ain’t nowise as pretty as Wyomin’,” Hank growled. “It ain’t got 
the height nor the sunsets.” 

“I didn’t know broken-down cowpunchers was that poetic,” Joel said. 
He raised himself in his stirrups. “What’s that ahead?” 

“Trouble,” said Hank glumly. 

They had rounded a shoulder of rock at the peak of a rise. Down be¬ 
low them, just off the trail beside a dry creek bed, was utter desolation. 
Yesterday, by the look of it, a cabin had stood there. Today there was a 
chimney and a smoking ruin. A sun-bonneted woman and a young girl 
were poking among the ruins with sticks. A plow leaned lonesomely 
against a rock behind where the house had been, and in the corral a dap¬ 
pled gray plow horse trotted aimlessly back and forth. 

The girl brought forth a blackened object with her stick. “Lookit, 
Mom Corrigan!” Joel heard her cry. “I found your skillet.” 

“Thanks be, Tabby,” the woman answered. “It’ll help.” 

In their preoccupation they did not seem to notice Hank and Joel 
riding up. Joel was close enough now so that he could tell that the woman 
was weeping. Then he saw one reason for it. 

Just beyond the corral a small boy was filling a grave. 

“A mighty pretty scene,” Hank said. “A fine thing to be-” 

He broke off. A rider had debouched from the creek bed and was riding 
toward the woman. His pony, Joel noticed, bore the Cross Tree brand. 

He must have noticed the two strangers but he ignored them, riding 
straight up to the woman. Joel had the feeling that neither he nor Hank 
existed any more, that they were bodiless specters watching. 

The Cross Tree rider was young and acted as if he were in a hurry to 
get a bad job over and done with. The woman looked up at him, and the 
tears stopped coming. Then she turned away. 


“Miz Corrigan,” he said. He paused, then: “We’re right sorry this 
happened, Miz Corrigan. It seems like the boys got started and—and 
they didn’t know when to stop. It seems-” 

Mrs Corrigan whirled on him. It seemed as if she realized for the first 
time who the rider was. “Get out!” she cried. “Get off my land, you 
murderin’ Cross Tree skunk!” 

The young puncher stood his ground. “Miz Corrigan, I didn’t have a 
thing to do with last night,” he said. “The thing is, the boss is mighty 
sorry, and he wanted to help you.” He held out a bag that jingled. “He 
wanted I should give you this to take you back East where-” 

“Git out!” cried the girl, Tabby, shrilly, brandishing the blackened 
skillet. She was hardly fifteen, but her fury and the two blonde braids 
streaming down her back gave her the air of a Norse maid of war on 
vengeance bent. “Can’t you hear her tellin’ you? You’ve burned her out 
and killed her man. Us nesters don’t need help from the likes of you. 
Git!” 

The cowpuncher reddened. “I wasn’t askin’ you,” he said. “The boss, 
he tried to buy out the Corrigans at a good price, knowin’ they couldn’t 
make a go of it. Much as they paid the land company. But they wouldn’t 
go, and then Jake Corrigan took to rustlin’. The boys found Cross Tree 
hides here, didn’t they? What’d you expect ’em to do? But the boss, he 
wants to help out Miz Corrigan just the same.” 

Fury had long since dried the tears from Mrs Corrigan’s eyes. She 
took a step forward. Before she could do more there came a quick pound 
of feet. 

Over beyond the corral the boy had dropped his shovel. From some¬ 
where he had picked up an ancient musket. He could not have been more 
than ten or eleven, but he came on the run toward the mounted puncher, 
trying to bring up the gun to bear. 

“I’m goin’ to kill you,” he shrieked. “You done fer my pa. Draw your 
gun, ’cause I’m goin’ to kill you!” 

The young cowpuncher, panicked, reached for his belt gun. With a 
muttered exclamation, Joel Garrison stepped his mount forward, also 
reaching for his forty-five. Hank seized the reins of Joel’s horse. 

“Take it easy,” he said. “Ain’t the Cross Tree the outfit you was hirin’ 
out to?” 

Before Joel had time to answer or to act, the little drama was over. The 
kid got nowhere with the old muzzle-loader. He couldn’t bring it to bear. 
Apparently he couldn’t even pull back the hammer. The young puncher 
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was just coolheaded enough to discover this in time. He let his gun slide 
back into its holster. He swung his horse around and rode uneasily 
away. 

The kid shook his fist at him. “And don’t you never come back,” he 
shouted in the tone that, obviously, he thought a dauntless cowboy 
would use, “er I’ll riddle you fer shore.” 

Silently, Joel turned his horse up the road in the direction whence the 
cowpuncher had gone. Hank rode up beside him. 

“Boy,” he said, “it’s a mighty fine job you’ve picked to hire out for. 
Makin’ war on women and kids!” 

“I didn’t see any sign of the Cross Tree makin’ war on women and 
kids,” Joel defended. “He was doin’ his best to help them out.” 

“But the Cross Tree gunnies that come over last night wasn’t helpin’ 
’em much.” 

“You heard what that puncher said. This nester was rustlin’, even 
after Claypool had tried to do the decent thing and buy him out. Since 
when have you come to wantin’ to treat rustlers with kid gloves—or 
nesters either, for that matter?” 

Hank bridled. “I ain’t talked for nothin’ of the kind,” he said. “I’m 
only tellin’ you what kind of a job you got yourself in for.” 

“Confound your argufyin’ hide,” Joel said. “You ain’t got any more 
use for nesters than any other cowman has. They come in and steal the 
good grazin’ land and water that folks like you and Dad had to fight for. 
They can’t make a go of it, and they leave—but meanwhile they’ve 
ruined the land and stolen cattle—if they had the nerve. What you’re 
tryin’ to do, Hank, is pinch me between both ends of an argument. I’m 
still goin’ to the Cross Tree.” 

The truth was, though, that the scenes he had just looked upon 
troubled Joel more than he would admit. A deputy marshal knifed in the 
back; now this. What was the wrong and right of it? Were it not that 
the lovely troubled eyes of Joyce Claypool still haunted his mind, he 
would have turned back now, told Hank that he was ready to ride north. 

After their dinner, Joyce had changed to riding clothes and gone for a 
ride across the range. She had wanted her father to go with her, but 
Adam Claypool had demurred. It was not like him to do so; ordinarily 
this midsummer time, with the calf roundup finished and the winter hay 
stacked, was the time of all the year when he liked best to ride through 
the hills and valleys of the Cross Tree with his daughter. It filled him at 
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once with pride and a sense of peace. Today, though, it had seemed to 
him that the only peace lay in avoiding the range land, in sitting here 
with his cigar in the shaded patio of his house, shut off by four walls 
from all the world outside. 

Even here he was to find no peace. He had barely settled himself be¬ 
fore he heard the rattle of a buckboard outside. A moment later footsteps 
sounded on the flagstone walk, and the thin form of Otis Bollings, lawyer 
and owner of the Wagonwheel Ranch to the south of the Cross Tree, 
appeared in the archway. 

Adam Claypool rose and motioned his visitor to a seat, but he did not 
attempt to conceal his annoyance. “What brings you here, Otis?” he 
asked. 

Bollings sat down. He took off the broad-brimmed hat, that somehow 
never seemed to go with his town clothes and his steel-rimmed spectacles, 
and set it down precisely upon the flagstones. He took off the spectacles, 
wiped them with a pocket handkerchief, then replaced them. He looked 
around as if for possible eavesdroppers. 

“The same thing,” he said. “The thing we were discussing last night 
and this morning.” 

“Dammit,” Claypool said, “didn’t we settle it? Didn’t I agree to see it 
through? Most of your men are here—were already here when I got 
back.” 

“Not my men,” Bollings hastily corrected him. “I only suggested them 
as possibilities for the need we had.” 

“No matter. We’ll need them, all right. Trouble’s already begun.” 

“Trouble?” 

“Corrigan,” said Claypool. “The boys went over last night, and they 
got rough. They burned him out, and I think they shot him. I ain’t heard 
the whole story yet.” 

Bollings shuddered. “Bad. Bad. Oh, Adam, things are getting beyond 
me. . . . Still, the man was a cow thief. He had to be made an example 
of.” 

Claypool nodded. “But the boys went pretty far, mayhap. I’ve got a 
suspicion one of them toughs was along to egg ’em on. I don’t like it. I 
sent Curly Sloan over a while back with money for the Corrigans. I hope 
that’ll get ’em out of these parts and out of trouble.” 

“I’m afraid not,” Bollings said. “I’m afraid it’s past the time when 
decency will work. That’s what I came to tell you about. Adam, my sus¬ 
picions this morning were correct. The nesters have organized.” 
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“They won’t get far. They’ve got nobody to lead them.” 

“That’s where you’re wrong, Adam. Last night Lemuel Strange held 
prayer meeting in his church at the edge of town. Only it wasn’t a prayer 
meeting. He gathered together his nester flock to prepare for war.” 

“That sky pilot?” Claypool shrugged. “What can he do?” 

“A man with a cause and a gift for speech,” Bollings said, “can do a 
great deal. You’ll have to handle him.” 

“I won’t make war on preachers,” said Claypool stubbornly. 

“Of course not,” Bollings assured him, “but you don’t understand, 
Adam. We’ve got to watch him. I’m convinced that he’s in the pay of the 
San Juan Land-Improvement Company.” 

“What!” Adam Claypool rose from his chair. “That gyp outfit that 
got the grangers in here and sold them the land at five times its value? If 
they’re backin’ the farmers it’s for some crooked reason of their own. 
They’re tryin’ to run us out. Are you sure of that?” 

Otis Bolling got up and walked over to Claypool. He peered nervously 
about him. “Adam,” he said in a low voice, “there’s no doubt of it. I had 
word today from a friend in Kansas City, where their office is. They’ve 
sent down the gunman Shad Waddell to fight for the nesters.” 

Claypool took a step down the walk, came back and sat down wearily 
in the chair Bollings had vacated. “Shad Waddell,” he said. “The 
meanest killer unhung. It looks like dirty business.” 

Bollings started to sit down, then noticed that Claypool had left his 
gun belt hanging on his chair. He reached to take it off, but as the forty- 
five touched his hand he shivered and backed away. He turned to Clay¬ 
pool, his hands stretched out in pleading. 

“Oh, Adam, you’ve got to handle these things,” he said. “I don’t know 
what to do. I’m not a fighting man. It frightens me.” 

“Confound it, Otis,” said Claypool, “stop your pulin’ and whinin’. 
I’m quarterin’ the gunmen, ain’t I? That’s as far as I’m goin’ right now. 
You’re in this thing as deep as me and Tim Hardee. Stiffen up your 
backbone. We’ll find a way out.” 

“I know... I’m acting like a coward. But there’s another thing, Adam. 
You remember I mentioned that I had—that this friend of mine had 
gotten word to, among the others, a young man from Wyoming?” 

“You mean this Joel Garrison waddy? The one that did away with 
Glen George up in Utah? He sounded right salty.” 

“Nonetheless,” said Bollings, “if he comes out today I don’t think 
you’d better hire him.” 
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“Hell’s fire,” grumbled Claypool, “he sounded like the best of the lot. 
A younker, but right salty. This George hombre was a skunk. He did 
Utah a favor gettin’ rid of him.” 

“Nonetheless,” said Bollings, “Garrison was in town today, in the 
Pueblo, and after he left—by the back door—a man was found dead in 
the alley, a knife in his back. He turned out to be a United States deputy 
marshal. What he was doing here, we don’t know; whether the rustlers 
hired him killed, we don’t know; but he’s dead.” 

“I’ll be damned. You think Garrison killed him? Ain’t the sheriff 
arrested him?” 

“I think the sheriff is looking for him, I’m not sure. There’s no proof, 
of course, that young Garrison killed the marshal; but he was seen 
quarreling with him earlier in the day. And it would look bad if we hired 
a man upon whom even a suspicion fell. We can’t afford it at present.” 

Adam Claypool rose, scratched a match indignantly and relit his cigar. 
“Hell, it don’t sound like Garrison to me.” 

“I- know.” Bollings was once more apologetic. “But you can see how 
it is. I don’t know how to handle these things; I just wanted to advise 
you, Adam, not to hire him.” 

Claypool’s fist hit the chair, and it rattled against the flagstones. 
“Blast it, Bollings, stop that whinin’ and get out of here before I get 
mad and throw you out,” he said. “I tell you, I ain’t touchin’ that gang 
of toughs, not now. If you’re worried about who to hire and who not to 
hire then see my foreman. Galt’s hirin’ ’em as they come, and so far he’s 
bossin’ ’em. Get out of my sight and go down to the bunkhouse and see 
Galt.” 

“Yes, Adam. Yes, of course.” Hastily Otis Bollings picked up his hat 
and walked out of the patio. As he went, the little eyes behind the glasses 
held something more than fear. 

Adam Claypool spat to clear his mouth of the taste of words. Then he 
sat down. 
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It was where the Santa Bonita, coming down from the hills, turned 
eastward to cross the valley to Los Platanos that Adam Claypool had 
built his great adobe ranch house, tile roofed and with its shaded patio. 
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At its curve the river was joined by Moki Creek, one of the few water¬ 
courses, which, tumbling down from the mesa to the west, was always 
flowing. Adam Claypool always had water, so that the house and the 
bunkhouse beyond and all the grounds about, even up to the corrals, 
were well shaded by sycamore and cottonwood and live oak. Flowers, 
even, grew in the patio and outside the walls of the house. Joel Garrison, 
coming within sight of the place, whistled his admiration. 

“It’s a doggoned corner of heaven,” he said. 

“Or a hunk of hell with the lid painted over,” retorted Hank. 

As they rode up a buckboard was just driving away; but Otis Bollings 
took the shorter cut to town, that did not follow the river, so they failed 
to come face to face with him. A rider—Joel could see that it was a girl— 
rode up to the ranch house and dismounted. She grounded the reins and 
disappeared through the archway. 

There was no one in sight when, a moment later, Joel and Hank arrived 
at the ranch house. “Reckon I’d ought to find Claypool here, if he ain’t 
out ridin’,” Joel said. He swung off his horse. As his spurs jingled along 
the flagstone walk, Hank Mallon also dismounted and held the reins of 
the two horses. 

Joel was just inside the archway when he stopped short. Coming to¬ 
ward him from the patio was Joyce Claypool. She had seemed lovely this 
morning; but now, in her riding clothes, her dark hair brushed carelessly 
back, the strength of her supple limbs apparent, she seemed truly beauti¬ 
ful. 

Joyce smiled. “Mr Garrison,” she said. “How do you do.” 

At her smile, Joel’s heart thumped. His sombrero came off, but speech 
seemed to have deserted him. 

“Howdy, Miss Claypool,” he finally managed. “I—uh-” 

“I’m glad you came,” she said. “I’ve been wanting to tell you that I 
was a little rude to you this morning, with you just having tried to help 

In the face of her disarming frankness some of Joel’s ease of manner 
returned. He, too, was able to smile. “Why now, Miss Claypool,” he 
said, “I wouldn’t say you was rude. I’d say I was actin’ so doggoned 
mean I needed a leash.” 

“That makes us even,” she said. Both laughed. Joyce’s eyes for the 
moment were happy and untroubled. She had thought of Joel Garrison 
more than once during her ride across the range, and now, seeing him, 
ell thought of the grim business going on in the valley seemed to vanish. 
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“I was wonderin’, Miss Claypool,” Joel said, “whereat could I find 
your father?” 

Sudden apprehension made her hesitate. What did he want to see 
Adam Claypool for? “I think Dad’s napping right now,” she said finally. 
“Could I help you?” 

“Well,” Joel said, “I had word that your father was takin’ on—takin’ 
on some riders.” 

Her smile vanished. Why hadn’t she known it all along? That low- 
hung gun, that readiness to fight . . . Her father’s words came back to 
her: “Gunmen. A bunch of loud-mouthed, boozin’ toughs . . .” And she 
had seen enough of them to know that he was right. 

All her joy of the moment, all her little illusions she had built, were 
tumbled in one breath. Because of that, in that instant she hated the 
man who had caused them to crash. There was scorn in her eyes and on 
her lips when she spoke. 

“Oh, that,” she said. “You want to see Link Galt. Down at the bunk- 
house. He’s hiring the hands for the kind of job you want.” 

Joel flushed. A snooty rancher’s daughter, was she? Too good to smile 
at a man hunting a job ... He had come here only because of Joyce 
Claypool, because he wanted to help her; and now she was treating him 
like the dirt under her feet. Fury rose up in a sudden flood to choke him. 

“Thanks,” he said. “I’m mighty sorry I bothered you.” He turned 
abruptly away. 

With a sinking heart Joyce watched him go. Why had she done that? 
Each time she met this man whose smile warmed her so, she sent him 
away in anger. Again she wanted to call him back, yet knew that if she 
did she could never explain the motives that had prompted her to act as 
she had. And why should she? He was, after all, just a gunman hunting 
a job. . . . 

Joel came out into the sunlight. Beside the horses, Hank Mallon was 
casually rolling a cigarette. He said nothing; for that reason Joel was 
certain he had overheard. His anger increased. 

“Down at the bunkhouse,” he said. 

“These ponies’ll stay ground hitched, here under the tree,” was Hank’s 
only answer. 

“Dang it all, Hank, why don’t you keep out of this,” Joel said irritably. 
“There ain’t any need of your gettin’ into such a mess.” 

“By the fried hocks of Sittin’ Bull,” Hank exploded, “don’t start 
gettin’ uppity with me. We settled this once.” 
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With his hand he questioned the set of the old forty-five that was 
strapped to his thigh and started after Joel. 

There was no one in sight at the bunkhouse, but Joel thought he heard 
voices around to the rear. “Hello!” he called. 

“Cornin',” said a voice. A moment later a tall man in cowpuncher’s 
clothes stepped around the corner and came toward them. He was busily 
picking his teeth with a splinter of wood. 

“I’m lookin’ for a gent name of Link Galt,” Joel said. 

“You needn’t look no further. What fer?” 

Link Galt wore two belts, and the band of his black sombrero was 
studded with silver conchas. Joel did not quite take to him. His blue 
eyes were a little too washed out. His silk bandana was just a mite too 
bright, and his hat and stitched boots too fancy. 

“My name’s Joel Garrison. I heard from a gent up in Utah that you 
was hirin’ men.” 

Galt looked at him oddly. “That might be so.” Then a thin smile 
widened his lips. “That wouldn’t interest you, would it?” 

Joel’s own lips tightened at the implied insult. This setup certainly 
wasn’t what he had expected. “You want I should let you know?” he 
asked quietly. 

Galt sneered. “I’ve heard about you,” he said. “You salted down Glen 
George and maybe a few would-be bad men. That’s the way with you 
young squirts—you make one killin’, and then you think you’re ready 
for a real tough job.” 

“Like burnin’ the roof over women and kids?” Joel asked. His anger 
was mounting. 

“You’re mighty smart for your age,” Galt said. “Smartness ain’t 
nerve.” 

This, after Joyce Claypool’s scorn, was too much. Joel’s rage burst its 
bounds. “I asked if you wanted some proof,” he said, “now I’m tellin’ 
you somethin’. I could smell this Cross Tree outfit clean to the Utah line. 
I don’t like its brand nor the set of its range land. Its punchers are 
walleyed and spavined, and I’d sooner herd squaws for Crazy Horse than 
work for its yellow-bellied foreman.” 

Link Galt’s move caught him by surprise. He had thought the foreman 
would go for his gun. Instead, there was a swift blur of movement, and 
a fist caught Joel full upon the chin. 

He staggered back, dazed. Galt came in with a left to the stomach, 
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low. Then Joel’s own fists were up, and he landed a blow that seemed to 
flatten the long nose of the foreman. 

A hard fist between the eyes half blinded him. “Git ’im in the guts! 
Git ’im in the guts! ” he heard Hank Mallon shouting. He bored in again. 

He took another hard, low one and grunted with the pain and with the 
wind going out of him. Then, suddenly, he half sensed, half saw his open¬ 
ing. He brought a right up all the way from his knees. 

It landed just forward of Galt’s left ear. The foreman went backward. 
He seemed to melt to the ground. He sprawled flat. 

Joel looked down at him for a moment, but he did not move. “Let’s 
get out of here,” he said. 

“Better take his guns,” Hank advised. 

“I’ve got one,” Joel said disdainfully. He turned and walked off. 

Hank followed him, but Hank looked back. They were halfway to the 
horses when Hank yelled, “Look out!” 

Instinctively Joel ducked. A bullet whistled past him, and a gun 
roared. He whirled, his own forty-five coming out. 

On his knees, Link Galt was lining his gun for a second shot. Then 
Hank Mallon’s six gun spoke. Galt’s dropped from a limp hand; but he 
rose to his feet, reaching for his left-hand gun. 

At that instant men spilled from behind the bunkhouse, a half-dozen 
of them. And as if by prearrangement, they came firing. Lead cut the air 
about the two men from Wyoming. Joel was firing now, slowly and 
purposefully, and he saw one man stop. 

“Pow-der River!” Hank yelped. He was grinning from ear to ear. 
“Them nesters’ll love us. We taken on the whole Cross Tree gun crew. 
Git to the horses, kid!” 

They backed up, still firing. They were almost to the horses when a 
hammer blow struck Joel, high in the left shoulder. He staggered back, 
found himself reeling against a saddled mount. 

He turned. Hank was already swinging into his saddle, firing and 
yelling. But this wasn’t his own mount. This was Joyce Claypool’s. 
Dazedly he looked for the sorrel that bore his father’s Bar Sixty-Eight 
brand. One of the Cross Tree bullets had found a mark. The sorrel was 
down, thrashing in agony. 

There was no time to think. Joel sent his last bullet into the brain of 
the plucky little horse that had carried him from Wyoming. He grabbed 
his Winchester from its boot. Then he swung into the saddle of Joyce 
Claypool’s roan. He dug in the spurs and raced off beside Hank. 
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Joyce and her father had rushed outside the patio at sound of the 
firing. For a moment neither had acted. Now she cried r “Stop, you horse 
thief!” 

Joel did not hear her. She ran after him, a futile half-dozen steps. She 
paused then, reached for the thirty-eight that was holstered at her belt. 
She brought it out, in her anger lined it at the fleeing horseman. But his 
back was turned. She could not bring herself to fire. 

The two Wyoming men headed, with no thought save to get out of the 
gunmen’s range, down river the way they had come, toward Los Pla- 
tanos. The firing ceased when they were a hundred yards or so away, 
but almost at once it was replaced by a far more sinister substitute. Lead 
whistled by periously close, and behind them the resonant roar of forty- 
fives had given way to the sharp bark of Winchesters. * 

Half a mile from the ranch house they slid their mounts down the 
rocky side of a coulee. For “the moment they were out of sight of the 
riflemen. Joel, fighting the pain of his wound and trying to keep in his 
saddle, knew that for the moment he could go no further. He reined in 
the roan. 

Hank turned on him contemptuously. “What’s the matter, can’t you 

-” he began and broke off at the sight of the blood on Joel’s shirt. 

“Boy, you’re hurt!” he cried with fierce concern. He swung from his 
saddle, began tearing up his bandana. “Git down off that horse,” he 
snapped, “and let me help you fix that up. I never see such a danged 
fool, ridin’ around the country with a bullet in his carcass.” 

Joel got down. He sprawled across a rock while Hank fussed over him. 
Hank managed to stanch the flow of blood somewhat and to put on a 
crude bandage. There was no time to do more, and no more time to rest; 
for at that moment there came to them from the direction of the ranch 
house the sound of galloping horses. 

“They saddled mighty quick,” Joel said as he climbed wearily aboard 
his mount once more. “Reckon we better cross the river and try to hide 
our trail?” 

Hank squinted northward. “I don’t like it,” he said. “There might be 
quicksand, and there’s half a mile of level land over there before we’d 
find a draw.” 

“Then,” said Joel, “we better head up this coulee.” He spurred the 

“Rocky ground here, and they maybe won’t trail us,” Hank said not 
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too hopefully. He squinted up at the sun. “Be gettin’ dark in a couple 
hours. Then we can head north. Doggone it, I knew no good would come 
of this. Next time maybe you’ll listen to me. . . 

Joel smiled as they rode on. He knew that Hank’s chatter was caused 
mainly by his concern over Joel’s wound. He wasn’t worried about him¬ 
self. 

The coulee led southwestward, but as they rode on it swung in a great 
curve to the west and eventually almost north. They paused once, and 
the sound of following hoofbeats had died. The Cross Tree gunmen must 
have figured they had kept on toward town. 

At the end of a half-hour they came to the end of the coulee. Confident 
that they had shaken their pursuers, they debouched onto the open range 
land. 

A far cry came to their ears, and a bullet whistled over their heads. 
They looked to the east, and Hank cursed. Their ruse had not worked 
so well. The curving coulee had brought them out not more than a mile 
to the west of the Cross Tree ranch house. Having lost their trail and 
suspected their trick, the gunmen already were short-cutting back. 

Joel looked at Hank, and Hank was looking at the sun that sank all 
too slowly toward the west. Hank shook his head. Their mounts were not 
as fresh as those of their pursuers, and they had more than an hour to go. 

They spurred their horses again, and headed north. . . . 

A half-hour later they came again to the bank of the twisting Santa 
Bonita. This time, when Joel suggested crossing, Hank did not mention 
quicksand. Both knew the chance must be taken; the gunmen were gain¬ 
ing now. 

They made it. Concealed by the high banks, they changed their course, 
worked downstream for a few hundred yards until they reached the gash 
of a creek that headed northward again. This ruse worked. When they 
came out of the creek bed and into the shelter of a rocky ridge they could 
tell from the sound of the distant hoofbeats that their pursuers had lost 
ground. 

The next hour for Joel was exquisite torture. Every jounce in the saddle 
sent pain shooting through his wounded shoulder. Blood still seeped 
out, and he was growing weaker. 

Twice more in the next hour they crossed the river. They twisted 
through tortuous draws, bent low on their mounts as they rode behind 
scant ridges. Always they headed northward. 

At the end of that time, darkness blanketed the valley. 
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They rode on for half-hour more. Then Joel drew rein, certain he 
could ride no further. Hank came up beside him. They listened, but no 
sound of hoofbeats came to them. Had darkness caused the Cross Tree 
gunmen to give up the chase? 

“We’ll ride on for another spell,” Hank said. “That’ll fix ’em for sure.” 

Joel shook his head. “Better—better stop—for a while,” he gasped, 

“Suit yourself,” Hank answered. Worry sharpened his voice. “Any¬ 
how, I can be thankful for one thing: you’ve had your fill of the Santa 
Bonita country. You been here one day. They want you in town for 
killin’ a deppity marshal, and they want you on the range for stealin’ a 
horse. A mighty fine start. Now I reckon you’ll take my advice and head 
back to Wyomin’ where real folks live.” 

Joel tried to grin. But his mouth was dry with thirst, and there were 
strange sights floating through his head. He seemed to see Joyce Claypool 
before him, cool and lovely and with beckoning arms. 

“I—I like this country,” he said. “I think I’ll-” 

He did not finish. The dusky range land whirled around him. He reeled 
in the saddle, clutched blindly at the horn. Then he tumbled to the 
ground. 

Far away to the southward hoofbeats sounded. 
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For a long time Joel knew that he was alive because he knew pain. The 
pain seemed to be all of him, and something from outside kept prodding 
in to bring it to a blinding flame; but outside, he strangely knew, there 
was all peace and great quiet. It was never more than a shifting night¬ 
mare, and it was a long while before he heard the voices or knew even 
who he was. Then finally the words he heard made sense. 

“Of all the crazy things,” he heard, “wrappin’ him up with that 
sweaty bandana. A fine young fellow like him . . . It’s a wonder he ain’t 
dead of blood poison’. Men are such fools. I can’t see how they ever keep 
theirselves alive as long as they do.” 

The voice was a girl’s, and there still clung to it much of the shrillness 
of childhood; but the hands that Joel felt bandaging his wound seemed 
mature and capable and unutterably soothing. He thought he had heard 
the voice before, but he could not remember when. 
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Then Hank Mallon answered, “What else could I’ve did, girl?” His 
voice was so abject and cringing that if Joel had been fully conscious he 
would have laughed outright. “There wasn’t no time to stop. If I hadn’t 
done somethin’ he’d’ve bled to death. There wasn’t nothin’-” 

“You’d ought to be ashamed of yourself, takin’ a chance with him like 
that,” the girl said. “Just look at the muscles on him. Them shoulders is 
a fightin’ man’s if I ever saw one. And the clean, honest look of him . . . 
A fightin’ man and a square one . . 

Joel could hear Hank mumbling something, but he could not catch 
what it was. The bed he lay on seemed to take up wings and float from 
the room. Unconsciousness claimed him again. 

A long time after he heard, as he came up from sleep, the clop-clop of 
hoofs on dry ground. He remembered vaguely that there was danger in 
that sound for him; he tried to fight himself awake. Slowly the sound 
came nearer. It swept up to a crashing crescendo, then abruptly there 
was silence. 

Out of that silence came a pounding upon the door. 

Joel opened his eyes. There was sweat upon his forehead. He had not 
known if he was dreaming, but now, looking around him, he knew he had 
not been. 

He lay on a hard cot in what he guessed to be the main room of a 
nester’s shack. Outside the first dim light of morning grayed a distant 
ridge. In here no light was shining, but Joel could smell burned tallow 
and knew that moments before there had been a light. 

In the far corner of the room Hank Mallon and another man stood. 
The other was lean and ragged. Each man held a Colt in his hand, and it 
was cocked and pointing toward the door. 

A girl walked toward that door, a girl still half child. Joel saw now 
only the slender straightness of her back, but the tattered blue jeans she 
wore and the straw-colored hair braided down her back brought back 
to him a memory of that morning: the charred ruins of a nester’s cabin, 
and a girl who fiercely brandished a blackened skillet at a Cross Tree 
rider . . . This was the same girl. 

Even while waiting for the opening of the door, Joel had time for one 
angry thought. Helpless, he had been plunked down in the middle of a 
nester outfit. Why the devil had Hank had to do that? Didn’t he know 
that Joel did not want to be beholden to sodbusters? 

The girl walked softly, so softly that it must have surprised the men 
waiting outside when the door swept suddenly open. 
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“Why, it’s the sky pilot,” she said. “Rest easy. Pa, it’s Lem Strange. 
Come in, Reverend”’ 

The nester uncocked his gun and shoved it inside his belt. Hank Mal- 
lon’s went into his holster. The Reverend Lemuel Strange, stooping 
because of his great height, stepped into the room. Behind him came 
another man. 

The preacher was clad all in black, from shapeless felt hat to dusty 
shoes. His great bulk seemed to fill the doorway with foreboding. His 
face was gaunt, his eyes bright and burning. If his knock had sounded 
like the crack of doom, his presence did nothing to dispel its effect. 

His companion contrasted oddly with him. Small and slender as a 
woman, he wore stitched boots and fancy buckskin vest, pearl-gray 
Stetson and bright bandana. Two pearl-handled guns were buckled 
about his waist, and his fingers were long and tapering. 

His face—somewhere Joel had seen those fine features and ferret eyes, 
and the memory was not pleasant. Yet he could not place it. 

The preacher’s burning glance swept the room, seeming, despite the 
dim light to miss no single detail. It tarried a long time upon Hank 
Mallon, as if seeking to find a reason for his presence here. 

“Peace be with you,” he said in the deep, strident tones of the pulpit. 
“I cannot tarry, for the Children of Moloch are riding again. Prepare! ” 

“That’s all right, Reverend,” said the girl. “You don’t need to be 
careful. They’re friends of ours.” 

The preacher nodded. “Then I can tell you,” he said, “that at last 
we have a fighting man to help us. My friends, the land company is 
backing us to the limit. Here is Shad Waddell, whom they have sent to 
fight for us.” 

Joel started. He could see Hank Mallon’s mouth drop open. Shad Wad¬ 
dell, the meanest back-shooting killer in the West, and the preacher was 
bringing him around to help the nesters! 

The girl’s father scratched his head. “The land company?” he said. 
“Why, I figured they was-” 

“Mighty pleased to know you folks,” said Shad Waddell. 

“We must ride on to warn the rest,” the preacher said, turning to go, 
“but remember, if you need help Shad Waddell will help you. And you 
may need help this day. Seven hired killers from the Cross Tree are 
riding this way. Seven hired sons of Satan! ...” 

Manlike, the girl fisted her hands belligerently on her hips. She seemed 
to disdain the woman-sized Waddell. “We ain’t worryin’,” she said, “of 
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any seven or seventeen killers. We got a man right here to fight for us 
now.” 

“Now look here, Tabby,” her father said, “you ain’t-” 

“Yes sir, Reverend,” she went on proudly, “we got a real fightin’ 
hellion to lead the nesters now. . . . He’s young, and he’s wounded, but 
he’s got a fighter’s muscles and the hands of a real gunnin’ man. We’re 
bringin’ him through, and he’s goin’ to show them cowmen that farmers 
can strike back. . . .” 

Her face was toward Joel now, and he could see how it lit up as she 
spoke. She was filled with childlike hope and confidence in him, and para¬ 
doxically it seemed to bring out through the pinched look of her face the 
promise of lovely womanhood. His heart felt cold and dead as he struggled 
to raise himself from the bed, yet he had to speak. 

“Miss,” he said painfully, “you’ve got no call to say that. You helped 
me, but can’t you see—can’t you see I’m a cowman? I—I can’t fight for 
nesters?” 

Shad Waddell smiled. The girl’s father stepped forward. He couldn’t 
have been over forty, but there was a bitter, older twist to his mouth. 
Every line of his face spelled the soured sodbuster. 

“There, Tabby,” he said. “I could’ve told you that. I wanted to stop 
you from sayin’ that. Don’t you know a cowman’s always a cowman? 

* They’ll always stick together, the meanest with the best. Don’t you know 
that no matter how kind you treat ’em, they’ll always figure a farmer 
lower ’n the ground he works and treat him likewise? Killin’ and cows— 
them’s all they know about bein’ human.” 

Tabby said nothing, but her face was answer enough to Joel. It was as 
if pain had tortured a pattern across it, pain that racked all her body. 
All her hope was gone. Why couldn’t he have let her keep her illusion? 
And yet, she had to know. 

“Miss—Miss-” Joel began. 

“No,” she cried. “Get out! Get out of here, sick or well! Why’d I try 
to help you?” 

Joel tried to get up, but fierce pain shot through his shoulder. “Miss,” 
he said again, “I didn’t mean-” 

Then she was down on her knees beside the cot, alternately pushing 
him back to the cot and beating her small fists against the blanket. 

“No. No,” she sobbed. “I wouldn’t drive a sick man out. I didn’t mean 
it. You know how you got to stand but don’t go now. I was just hopin’, 
and I didn’t know you heard, and I didn’t mean a thing I said... 
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Pain was a black wall sweeping over Joel. He could not move. Dimly 
he heard Tabby’s sobs; faintly, he felt her soft touch upon his shoulder. 
The poor kid, he thought; the poor little kid . . . 

For two days Joel Garrison lay on fhe hard cot in Farmer Jenkins’ 
cabin. Despite the preacher’s warning, Link Galt and his riders did not 
come this way. On the second day Joel tried to get up, but Tabitha Jen¬ 
kins would not let him rise. She never spoke again of what she had hoped 
he would do, of what she had said that first night. He wanted to get 
Hank alone to talk with him, but Tabitha seemed never to leave his 
bedside. He fumbled for words that would smooth away the hurt that 
was in the girl’s eyes whenever he looked at her. There were no words. 

On the morning of the third day Joel awakened early. On the hard dirt 
floor of the tar-paper shack Hank Mallon and Farmer Jenkins slept, their 
heads pillowed on blankets. Tabby Jenkins, Joel supposed, must be 
sleeping in the loft overhead. 

Softly, praying that any creak of the cot might be drowned by Hank’s 
lusty snores, Joel eased himself erect and got his feet on the floor. As he 
fumbled for his boots, which stood against the wall at the head of the bed, 
unthinkingly he leaned on his left arm. He had to fight back a cry of 
pain. Nausea swept over him, and he sank back for a moment. 

Next time he was more careful. He managed to pull on his boots, then 
his shirt and trousers. Still sitting down, he strapped on his gun belt, 
then eased himself very slowly into his vest. 

Only then did he stand up. He started across the room toward Hank. 
He felt weak and dizzy, and despite himself once he stumbled. He 
paused a moment, listening. He had to get out of here without the 
Jenkinses knowing; he couldn’t face the kid again, he felt too mean and 
low down about the whole business. 

Neither of the men on the floor moved at the sound he made. He 
thought he heard a slight stir above him in the loft, but he listened a 
moment and no further sound came. He stepped cautiously over to Hank 
and shook him. 

Hank seemed hard to awaken this morning. He tried to roll free of 
Joel’s grip on his shirt. Finally he opened his eyes and at the same time 
started to speak. Joel clamped a hand over his mouth. 

“Come on, Granpaw,” he whispered. “We got to get out of here.” 

That brought the old-timer around. He looked balefully at Joel and 
clambered to his feet. He pulled on his boots with an angry motion, 
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hitched on his gun belt viciously. He could hardly wait to get outside to 
speak his mind. 

When at last they were outside and had closed the cabin door behind 
them Hank whirled on Joel. “Grampaw!” he growled. “You impudent 
young such-and-such. I’d ought to warm your pants. Why I’m-” 

“And-1 ought to warm yours,” said Joel. “Doggone you, what do you 
mean bringin’ me to a nester shack, puttin’ me under obligation to that 
young spitfire.” 

“I should’ve left you to drop dead,” retorted Hank. “That’s what I 
should.” 

“Where’s the horses? Are they feedin’ off the nester’s haystack?” 

“No,” Hank snapped. “I hid ’em over in a pinon grove—mine and the 
one you stole.” 

Joel grunted. “Then let’s get goin’.” 

They had not taken a dozen steps, though, when a sound behind them 
caused them both to turn. Tumbling out of the cabin came Tabby Jen¬ 
kins. Her feet were bare, and she was still buttoning up her shirt. Her 
straw-colored hair fell unbraided over her shoulders, and her face, rested 
now, looked more than ever like a little child’s coming out of a sleep. 

She closed the door softly behind her, ran up and grabbed Joel by the 
slack of his shirt. “You can’t go,” she said. “You ain’t well enough yet. 
They’ll get you sure. You can’t go.” 

Gently Joel disengaged her hand. “Now look here, Tabby,” he said, 
“I’m well enough, and I’ve got to go. I’ve caused enough trouble here 
already.” 

“I didn’t mean it,” she said. “You know I didn’t mean that. I was just 
mad for a minute, Joel. Joel, you can stay here long as you want to.” 

“I know,” Joel said uneasily. “I know you’d let me, Tabby, but I can’t. 
Why, look here, Tabby, it’s only happenstance that I ain’t with them gun¬ 
men that’s tryin’ to drive you out. I came out here to join them.” 

“I knowed it,” Tabby said. “I knowed you was a fightin’ man the 
minute I set eyes on you.” 

Joel wanted very much to make this kid who looked up to him under¬ 
stand. He did not know quite how to do it. He kicked irritably at the 
ground and said: 

“Tabby, you don’t know how it is. It ain’t that I’ve got anything 
against grangers personally as such. I been born and bred a cowman, and 
I can see it plain. It’s the cowmen that’s risked their lives and everything 
they had in this country to build up a spread. They’ve fought Indians 
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and outlaws and made the West a fit place to live in. It ain’t right that 
somebody else should move in and dig up the grazin’ ground and drive 
them out.” 

“That’s talk,” said Tabby. “You don’t need to tell it to me. You high 
and mighty cow folks, you think God made this earth fer you to own.” 

“That ain’t so,” Joel protested. “Lots of us wouldn’t mind so much if 
this was helpin’ you out any. But you’re bein’ made suckers of by the 
railroads and the land speculators. You ain’t makin’ a go of it back where 
you come from, so they fool you into thinkin’ you can do it out here. Most 
of this land ain’t good for nothin’ but grazin’, and when you get through 
with it it won’t even be good for that—and you’ll go back East as broke 
as you came.” 

She looked up at him furiously. “Maybe we’re poor,” she said. “Maybe 
we’re the scum under your feet. But we’re honest,.and we got guts. We 
don’t go hirin’ killers to do the jobs we ain’t got the nerve to do.” 

“What about Shad Waddell?” said Joel. “If there’s a dirtier killer 
than him I’d like to find him.” 

“That wasn’t us,” Tabby said. “That’s the land company tryin’ to 
help us out.” 

“All right,” said Joel. “I’ve got to go.” 

“Then why don’t you go,” said Tabby shrilly. “All I wanted was to 
make sure you was fit to ride. You got enough meanness in you to keep 
you goin’.” 

“Anyhow,” Joel said, “it was mighty nice of you to take care of me, 
Tabby. I wish I could help you. I wish we could see things the same way, 
but-” 

“You needn’t bother explainin’,” she said. “It’s all right. I’m glad you 
came. Pa’s got so he’s lost hope, and it was nice havin’ a real fightin’ man 
around. I guess I’m scared—that’s why I didn’t want you to go.” 

“Why, you poor kid,” Joel said. He could see that she was close to tears. 

She turned away. “Get along,” she said. “Pa’ll be awake, and I got 
to git his breakfast.” 

Joel, feeling miserable and choked up inside, watched her go. She tried 
to walk manfully; but almost to the cabin door she stubbed her bare toe 
on a projecting stone. She cursed, took the foot in her hand. Then she 
dropped it, looked around to see if Joel was watching and fled inside the 
cabin. 

The door slammed behind her. 
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In a pinon grove a quarter mile from the Jenkins cabin they found their 
horses. Hank had staked them out with lariats and come over each day to 
restake them so that they would have plenty of grass. Both mounts were 
skittish and ready to go. Joel even had trouble saddling his. It was the 
first time he had taken a good look at the roan gelding he had purloined 
from the Cross Tree, and now he realized that he had taken a splendid 
horse. The roan was short barreled and clean limbed. It had a fine head 
and intelligent eyes. A prize horse, if Joel had ever seen one, that could 
take you fast and far. 

“Hank,” Joel said, “you’re always givin’ me advice, now I’m givin’ 
you some. If you ever go in for horse stealin’ take nothin’ but the best.” 

“I always have,” Hank answered. 

Joel at last swung into the saddle. He still felt weak, but there was 
grub in Hank’s saddlebags, and after they had put a few miles behind 
them they could stop for bacon and flapjacks and coffee. His strength 
was returning, and a good meal would make him plenty able to ride. 

He took a last long look at the Jenkins cabin. Smoke was drifting up 
from the chimney of the kitchen stove into the morning air. Tabby had 
built her breakfast fire. 

“Doggone it, Hank,” Joel said, “I think I’d rather have died than go 
through that. It ain’t right.” 

“You would have, all right,” Hank growled. “Now maybe you’ll give 
up that idea of hirin’ out your guns and messin’ in other folks’ business.” 

Joel looked at him sharply. “You old reprobate,” he said. “So that’s 
why you took me to that nester cabin.” 

“There wasn’t no other place near by,” Hank defended, “and you was 
out cold and a fever cornin’ on.” 

“Maybe so. But it worked out mighty handy that you let that nester 
kid take care of me, so’s I couldn’t take sides either way in this business.” 

“Jumpin’ bobcats,” Hank sputtered, “you wasn’t aimin’ to anyhow no 
more, was you? There ain’t nothin’ you could do stayin’ in this country 
now. . . .” 

“I don’t know ..Joel said. “With Shad Waddell and the land com¬ 
pany jumpin’ the cowmen, it sure looks like somebody’d ought to take a 
hand. I don’t know....” 
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Hank leaned toward him in the saddle. “Boy,” he said, “you listen to 
me for a while. You listen to reason. They’re already huntin’ you. What 
you goin’ to do about that horse you stole, if you stay around here?” 

“I had a horse cornin’ to me from the Cross Tree, didn’t I?” 

“Don’t make no difference. I ain’t heard anywheres that justifyin’ a 
horse stealin’ made it any less of a crime.” 

Joel sat his horse, unanswering. 

“Stop being a danged fool, boy,” Hank said. “What’s the use of riskin’ 
our necks any longer? Ain’t we goin’ to get out of this country right 
now?” 

“I don’t know,” Joel said again. “There’s a lot of loose ends left 
hangin’ I got to go somewheres and think. Let’s ride north for a spell.” 

Hank eagerly spurred his mount forward. “Let’s keep ridin’ north,” 
he said. “Confound it, I don’t even like the air in this country no more. 
It smells of buzzard meat.” 

As the morning sun was riotously painting the mesa they started north¬ 
ward across the valley. 

They stopped, at the end of an hour’s ride, in a sheltered draw. While 
Joel kept watch against the possible approach of riders, Hank, over the 
tiny fire which he nursed, cooked them a solid breakfast. They rolled 
quirlies then and started on. Joel felt much stronger now; save for the 
soreness in his shoulder, he could almost forget the bullet that had put 
him on his back. But he could not forget the events that had led up to 
that nor what had happened afterward. He could not forget Joyce Clay- 
pool. After his reception at the Cross Tree he had been about ready to 
ride out of the valley and leave both sides to their own devices, but if 
the land company was sending in Shad Waddell and backing up the 
grangers, that put a new face on the trouble. The company would not be 
doing that out of kindness; they had some scheme of their own. He had 
heard of a similar deal before; the chances were they were using the 
nesters as dupes so they could get control of the entire valley for ranch¬ 
ing purposes. And if the company was well backed by Eastern capital 
they could make trouble that even fighting Adam Claypool could nol 
handle. 

They were far from the river now, and they rode through dry thin grass 
and across sun-baked soil bereft of all save scattered patches of buffalo 
grass and sagebrush. Once they skirted a plowed field. Behind them for 
miles stretched the valley, seeming from this distance to be all a broad 
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expanse of green. Ahead a lesser distance the valley narrowed as if 
pinched together by the mesa walls into a thin stretch of tumbled rocks. 
And on either side of them rose the mesa walls in all their rich and color¬ 
ful grandeur, like bright sentinels protecting a quiet valley. It seemed 
impossible that in this broad green expanse there could be anything but 
peace, that here men hated as everywhere and fought and killed for gain. 

Thinking it likely that they might still be hunted, they kept as much 
as possible to draws and wooded ground. After an hour more of riding 
steadily they had not seen a single human being. Now though, as they 
topped a rise, Hank abruptly drew rein. 

“Look there,” he said. “Ain’t that a rider up ahead?” 

“It is,” Joel answered. “Lone rider on a black. Reckon we’d better 
skirt .around him?” 

Hank shrugged. “If he’s alone it don’t matter. Wouldn’t be none of 
Claypool’s gunmen ridin’ alone up here. From what I gather, this is mostly 
nester country. Never has been many cows run here, ’cept in a dry year 
when grass is scarce. Nope, if he’s alone he’s a sodbuster.” 

“Let’s speed up and kind of follow him, then,” Joel said. “He’s headin’ 

north and likely he knows the best tr-” He broke off. “Wait a minute. 

There’s another rider, anglin’ off to the right. They must’ve "been to¬ 
gether, and that gent left the first one.” 

“Then I ain’t so sure I’m hankerin’ fer company,” Hank said. 

“Won’t do us any harm to close in on the first one,” Joel insisted. “We 
can keep out of sight of the other. I’m kind of curious. Let’s go.” 

They spurred their horses to a lope. In another half-hour they had 
shortened the distance between them and the strange rider to barely a 
hundred rods. Because of the broken ground, though, they never caught 
more than a fleeting glimpse of him. Again, now, he rode over a rise and 
out of sight. 

Just before they reached the crest of the rise Joel abruptly drew rein, 
looked at Hank. From up ahead the dry crack of a rifleshot had come 
to their ears. It was followed by another. 

“The gent’s in trouble,” Joel said. “Let’s go see.” 

Hank held back. “So’s we can get in trouble ourselves? That hombre 
don’t mean a thing to me.” 

But Joel was already spurring his mount forward. Hank, grumbling, 
followed. An instant later they topped the rise and clattered down the 
slow slope of the valley beyond. Down there at the foot stood a riderless 
horse, a dark shape huddled on the ground beside him. 
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Hank drew rein, pulled his Winchester from its saddle scabbard and 
scanned the surrounding country. Joel rode straight on. An instant later 
he spotted a man making his way afoot down the rocky slope to the right 
toward the fallen rider. 

Just then the fellow sighted Joel. He stopped short, dodged behind a 
boulder. Smoke blossomed from the boulder, a six gun roared. The slug 
went a little wide, to Joel’s left. 

Joel drew his own forty-five but did not fire. The distance was too far 
for accurate shooting from the saddle. His best bet was to ride the man 
down. 

Lead whistled by again, scant inches from him now. As the man raised 
up to fire, Joel saw a pearl-gray Stetson, glimpsed a pair of ferret eyes. 
He was facing Shad Waddell. 

He rode on. A bullet tugged at his hat brim, another furrowed his 
saddle. But Waddell had not fired. 

He looked about him in amazement that quickly turned to dismay. Up 
on the ridge to the right, among the rocks, he had glimpsed two som- 
breroed heads. The barrels of two Winchester carbines were pointing in 
his direction. He had ridden straight into a trap. 

It was too late to turn and flee; those rifles would get him in the back. 
There was no use attempting to ride down Shad Waddell; they would 
get him first. There was but one hope, and that a scant one. 

He leapt from the saddle of his running horse. Here the slope was 
strewn with rocks, and they might offer him protection from the rifle¬ 
men while he worked toward Waddell. That is, if Hank were back there 
helping to cover him as he supposed . . . 

He sprawled behind the largest boulder he could find, but it was not 
enough. A bullet singed his arm. Another kicked dust into his eyes. He 
looked around to see what Hank was doing, and his heart sank. 

Hank Mallon was nowhere in sight. 

He could hardly believe the evidence of his eyes. He was certain that 
the old-timer would never desert him at a time like this. Had he been 
shot, and his horse bolted? 

That was the only explanation Joel could find. In that case there was 
no way out for him. Armed only with his six gun, he could not hope to 
cope with the riflemen, and while he waited here for a chance to get a 
shot at Waddell they would surely pick him off. 

There was one thing he could try, though. If they had gotten Hank, 
he meant to give Hank some company. He would end the rotten career of 
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Shad Waddell. Even if the riflemen got him first, he would still manage 
to get the ferret-eyed killer. 

It was a desperate hope. Slowly he rose on his knees, then leapt to his 
feet. Swiftly, twisting and turning among the rocks as he went, he ran 
toward the boulder behind which Waddell crouched. 

From up on the ridge, a bullet tugged at his belt. Shad Waddell came 
up from behind his boulder, lining up his gun. Joel chanced a quick shot 
from the hip, and it chipped rock splinters from the gunman’s bulwark. 
It was the first time Joel had fired, and it must have startled Waddell, 
for his own bullet went wide. He ducked down again. 

Joel was but a few yards from him now. Could he make it before they 
cut him down from up there above? He heard the bark of guns up there, 
but no lead had yet found him. 

When he was twenty feet away Shad Waddell came up firing. His face 
was pale, and he was firing so fast that the explosions seemed to blend 
into one. 

Joel slowed up and stopped, his gun coming up. While lead flew all 
about him, he emptied it at the white thin face of Shad Waddell. 

He wasted good bullets. The second shot had found its mark, square 
between the killer’s ferret eyes. He collapsed to the ground like an emptied 
sack. 

For an instant Joel stood there, not moving, not comprehending. He 
could not believe that Waddell’s lead had not cut him down, even if the 
riflemen on the ridge had missed. He never would quite understand, for 
he did not know how it was with Shad Waddell. The little gunman with 
the delicate features had killed many men, from behind. He had faced 
and killed a few more, when the odds were overwhelmingly in his favor. 
This time, though, he had been faced by a charging, desperate man, a 
man who fired coolly and accurately. His nerve had broken. That last 
deluge of lead had all gone wildly into the air. 

Joel heard a sound to his right and behind him. He whirled with his 
empty gun, expecting at any instant to feel the shock of hot lead. Then his 
heart leaped, and he smiled. 

Riding easily down the slope came Hank Mallon. His Winchester 
leaned carelessly across his saddle. He was smiling his rare smile. 

»“Why, boy,” he said, “you done better ’n I did. I only nicked one.” 

“Hank!” Joel cried. “I thought they’d got you for sure.” There was 
vast relief in his voice. 

“Get me?” said Hank. “Nah . . . Didn’t even dust me. I smelled the 
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play and rode around the ridge. They was tryin’ for you and didn’t see 
me till I come at ’em, a-hellin’ and a-shootin’. Guess they didn’t want to 
be caught at the scene of the crime. They took to their horses and rode 
lickity-clip off through the rocks.” 

“Hank,” Joel said, “if I ever tell you I don’t want you along again, you 
just pin my ears down.” 

Hank beamed. “Heck, I don’t never listen to you anyhow,” he said. 
“Who you got there behind that rock?” 

“Shad Waddell.” 

“He’s had it a long time cornin’. It don’t make sense, though, because 
I figured them other two gents was Cross Tree gunnies.” 

“Can’t be,” Joel said, “but-Wait a minute!” He had not yet even 

had a chance to discover the identity of the bushwhacked man for whom 
he had risked his life. 

Joe knelt over the body as Hank came up. The man was clad entirely 
in black. His gaunt but big-boned face was pale and bloody. 

“Why, it’s that man Strange!” Joel exclaimed. “It’s the sky pilot!” 

Hank got down. “Huh! So Shad Waddell finally took to dry-gulchin’ 
preachers. Well, that ain’t strange. I saw him kill an old man in Dodge 
City once. He had two witnesses to swear the old man drawed first, but 
they didn’t never find the old man’s gun.” 

“But it don’t make sense,” Joel insisted. “Waddell was workin’ with 
the preacher. 

“Sure. So when the time was right he slips away and rides up ahead 
and tells his pals to cut loose. Then they could kind of scratch Shad with 
a bullet, and he could run back to the nesters and tell ’em how he fit off 
six gunmen tryin’ to save the preacher.” 

Joel nodded. “His pals . . . ? The Cross Tree gunnies? Then who was 
Shad workin’ for?” 

“You answer that,” Hank said. He was feeling of Preacher Strange’s 
chest. “Say—this gent’s still alive!” 

He was right. Upon closer examination they found that the bull«J in¬ 
tended to kill Lemuel Strange had only creased his scalp. He was un¬ 
conscious and lay as one dead—but his heart beat faintly. 

With torn pieces of shirt they bandaged the wound on the preacher’s 
head. Then Hank got a flask from his saddle and forced a little whisky 
between the pale lips. The heartbeat of the wounded man seemed to 
strengthen. After a time his eyelids fluttered open. He mumbled some¬ 
thing unintelligible, then sank back into unconsciousness. 
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Joel looked at Hank. “There’s only one thing to do,” he said, “and 
that’s to take him back and have Tabby Jenkins take care of him.” 

Hank groaned aloud. “I’ve committed some grievous sins that the 
Lord can’t forget,” he said. “I just got you safe on your way a few hours 
ago, and now you want to head back! ” 

“It’s the only place we know that ’d be safe,” Joel insisted. “And 
Tabby is the one to bring him around.” 

Hank was forced to agree. “I want a fast look at Shad Waddell first, 
though,” he said. “Can’t take time to bury him, but I can kind of give 
him his final obseequies.” 

When Joel followed him up the hill a few moments later he found that 
Hank had already constructed a rude tomb of rocks for the gunman. Now 
he bared his head. 

“Well, Shad,” he said, “you come from hell and back you went. May 
you find the devil good company. Amen.” And he put on his hat and 
turned away. 

They got Lemuel Strange up in the saddle in front of Joel. Then, with 
Hank leading the preacher’s black mare, they started southward again. 
As they did so, Hank handed a folded paper to Joel. 

“All I could find of any consequence in Shad’s pockets,” he said. 

Joel opened the paper and read: 

Report to me tonight. 40 rods back of ranch house on 
Moki Creek. At 10 p.m. 

The note was unsigned, and the contents had been printed, obviously 
to hide the writer’s identity. Joel looked up at Hank. 

“That would be the Cross Tree ranch house, wouldn’t it?” Joel said. 

“What I figured,” was Hank’s reply. 

“And I s’pose you likewise figured it would be where Adam Claypool 
would meet somebody if he wanted to keep it dark. Hank, did you ever 
run into Adam Claypool?” 

“Nope. Heard tell of him though.”' 

“Hadn’t you figured him for an old-time cowman and a square 
shooter?” 

“More or less my idea.” 

“Hank, some of these days I’m goin’ to have to pay a call on Adam 
Claypool.” 

“Sizzlin’ hoptoads, boy,” Hank yelped, “why don’t you go hang your¬ 
self and save trouble? Ain’t there any pretty gals in Wyomin’?” 
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Joel’s answer was a growl. 

They topped the rise. Far away Joel spotted two riders, likewise head¬ 
ing south. 
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It was late afternoon when they came again in sight of the Jenkins 
shack. Joel had visions of Tabby Jenkins at the kitchen stove, making 
ready a fine supper. He was a little disappointed, when they came up 
through the pinon grove where they had gotten their horses that morn¬ 
ing, to find no smoke coming from the chimney. 

Lemuel Strange no longer rode in the saddle in front of Joel. Miles 
back he had come into a feverish semiconsciousness that caused him, 
what with his great size, to get completely out of hand. When Joel real¬ 
ized that with his twisting and groaning he would soon unseat them 
both, he and Hank had eased the wounded man into his own saddle and 
tied him there. Now he rode with Joel leading the black mare and Hank 
riding right beside him, keeping a sharp eye on him. He swayed back 
and forth, alternately silent and mouthing jumbled Biblical quotations. 
It was plain that he needed to be gotten into bed, and soon. 

For some reason, when he had gotten just beyond the pinon grove Joel 
paused. He did not know why. Perhaps it was the smokeless chimney of 
the Jenkins cabin; perhaps it was of Hank Mallon’s caution effect. 

“Hank,” he said, “you hold the preacher’s horse. I’m goin’ on ahead, 
see if anybody’s home.” 

He rode for half the distance, still keeping to the rear of the cabin, 
then paused again. He thought he could hear voices, men’s voices, on the 
other side of the cabin. These past few days of being hunted were taking 
their toll of him. He got off his horse and started forward afoot. 

He was still rods away when he heard a girl’s scream. He ran the rest 
of the distance, his forty-five in his hand. He rounded the corner of the 
cabin and stopped short at what he saw. 

Link Galt and two of the Cross Tree gunmen were there, and Tabby 
Jenkins. One of the gunmen—Joel had heard him named as Hartman at 
the Pueblo Bar—had hold of the girl’s arms and was twisting them 
cruelly up behind her back. Her face was twisted with pain, and she 
screamed again. 
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“You want him to break it?” said Galt without emotion. “Which way 
did that smart hombre go?” 

“I tell you I ain’t seen him!” cried Tabby. “There ain’t been nobody 
around here named Garrison.” 

“We know he stopped here,” Galt said. 

Red rage welled up in Joel at the sight. “Drop that kid!” he snapped. 
At the same instant he fired. 

The bullet spurted dust at Hartman’s feet. Joel had not dared fire 
closer for fear of hitting the girl. Hartman let loose of Tabby’s arms 
and whirled, his hand clawing for his gun. 

With the hand on his gun butt, he paused. Perhaps he had glimpsed 
the murderous light in Joel’s eyes. At any rate, the pause saved his life. 

Link Galt turned unhurriedly and looked at Joel. His right arm was 
bandaged, and he made no move for his guns. He spat and said: 

“Get him, boys. There’s only one of him.” 

, The gunmen shifted position, almost imperceptibly. Joel could see 
Tabby Jenkins tensing. 

“Get back, Tabby,” he said. “Get in the cabin.” 

She did not go. He knew what she meant to do. If the gunmen reached, 
she was going to jump one of them, take him for the moment out of the 
fight. But as a result, not knowing which way she would go, Joel might 
accidentally hit her himself. It was bad. 

He heard footsteps behind him but dared not turn. 

“Time you gents was reachin’—high,” came Hank Mallon’s voice. 
“Odds are even now.” 

He stood just to the left of Joel, seemingly slouching at ease, but his 
forty-five was cocked and trained square upon Link Galt’s belt buckle. 
The Cross Tree foreman looked at Hank and nodded wordlessly. His 
hands went up, and his gunmen followed suit. 

“Shuck ’em, Tabby,” Hank said. “They’re poison mean and trustable 
as a jackass.” 

With obvious enjoyment, Tabby went round to each of the three, 
taking care to keep behind them, and plucked the guns from their holsters. 
Each gun she tossed gleefully over the cabin roof. 

“Their fangs is plucked,” she said then. “They don’t look half scary 
now.” She ran up to Joel. “I knew you’d come. They was lookin’ for you, 
and I knew they’d find you when they didn’t want to.” 

Joel was eyeing Link Galt, the fury not yet gone out of him. “You can 
put your hands down now,” he said finally. “Galt, so far I ain’t takin’ 
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any part of this Santa Bonita trouble. How you handle nesters for the 
most part is your affair. But if you ever lay a hand on this kid again, I’m 
goin’ to hunt you down and kill you.” 

Galt laughed harshly. “You can talk mighty big when you got a gun 
and I ain’t.” 

“You want yours back?” Joel asked him. “You want to settle it right 
now?” 

Galt hesitated a moment, then shook his head. “I don’t go shootin’ 
unless I’m right,” he said. “My arm’s still a mite stiff, and my left gun 
mightn’t more than just cripple you for life.” 

He was not a coward, Joel thought, and that he could answer as he 
did, before his men, only proved him the more dangerous. Adam Clay- 
pool’s foreman was a tougher man than any of the gunmen he had hired. 

“Then you and your boys had better get ridin’,” Joel said. 

Hartman and the other gunman, Sedgwick, started toward their 
mounts, which stood with grounded reins in the yard. They seemed glad 
to be going. Galt, however, hesitated. 

“You plannin’ to stay in this country, Garrison?” he asked. He said it 
as calmly as a man might ask it of a rider who had stopped by at a chuck 
wagon for a friendly meal. 

“I ain’t made up my mind yet,” Joel answered. “But there’s some 
mighty curious things goin’ on around here that I’d like to get the answer 
to.” 

“Then make it up. Because if you have, I’ve got somethin’ to tell you. 
I had you wrong, Garrison. I thought you was another fast-shootin’ kid. 
Now I know this country ain’t big enough for the two of us.” 

“In that case,” Joel said, “I’ll stay till we find out which of us it is.” 

“This arm,” Galt said. “It’s most right now. It’ll be all right by to¬ 
morrow.” 

“Name your place.” 

“In front of the Pueblo Bar. At twelve sharp.” 

Tabby Jenkins seized Joel’s arm. “No,” she said in a scared voice. 
“No, Joel.” 

“Don’t be a danged fool, Joel,” Hank Mallon advised. “He wants you 
in his own bailiwick so’s he can crawfish. He’ll have his cronies clap you 
in jail and then hang you. If it ain’t that, he’ll have a man with a Win¬ 
chester waitin’ on a roof to pot you first. He’s that kind. Meet ’im on 
your own ground, Joel.” 

Galt smiled easily. In the odd silence which fell then while he hesitated, 
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Joel could hear the pounding of his own heart. He knew that he faced the 
most dangerous man he had ever met. 

Link Galt was no coward, and he was no bluffer. He was utterly sure of 
himself, and he figured it this way: his supremacy in Santa Bonita Valley 
had been challenged by a stranger, and a young one at that. When he 
killed that challenger he wanted to do it where all could see how effort¬ 
lessly he had done it. That would settle it, once and for all. There was a 
good chance, Joel knew, that the settlement would be satisfactory to 
Link Galt. 

“The Pueblo suits me,” he said. “At twelve o’clock.” He added as an 
after thought, “You gents can pick up your guns and take them with 
you.” 

“Oh lordy,” said Tabby Jenkins, “now you’ve done it. Oh, Joel, why 
did you have to do it... ?’’ 

The men from the Cross Trees got their guns and mounted, without 
a word. They showed no disposition to use those guns now, but Hank was 
taking no chances. He kept his forty-five out and ready until they were 
well up the rise in the direction of the Cross Tree. 

Joel turned to him then abruptly. “The preacher,” he said. “Where 
did you-” 

At that moment an astonishing caricature of a man appeared around 
the corner of the cabin. Monstrously tall, clad all in black as he was, 
hatless and with a bloodstained bandage around his head, Lemuel 
Strange hardly seemed human. He wove from side to side as he walked, 
and a wild light was in his eyes. 

“ ‘Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord,’ ” he cried. He shook his fist at 
the horsemen as they vanished over the rise. “ ‘I will repay.’ Flee if ye 
will, spawn of Beelzebub, but the wrath of the Lord is fearful and His 
Sword is long.” 

How Preacher Strange had freed himself from the ropes that bound 
him in his saddle, no one would ever know. Somehow he had managed it 
and managed, too, to weave these last few steps from his horse to the 
cabin. Now Joel and Tabby and Hank converged upon him all at once. 

“Away!” he croaked. “Let me get to the business of the Lord!” 

Then he toppled into Joel’s arms. 

Joel and Hank, along with Tabby’s father, spent that night on the dirt 
floor of the Jenkins cabin. With the aid of hot water and bandages and 
cool applications, Tabby had gotten the preacher to resting easily on 
the cot. Hank insisted that one of them had better stand watch, that 
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Galt’s only idea in setting an hour for the duel was to gain time. He would 
be back that night, Hank said, with all his gang, and burn down the 
place and everybody in it. Joel finally succeeded in scoffing him out of 
such action, though not out of his belief. 

Weary from the long day’s ride and still a little weak from his wound, 
Joel slept late. When he finally got himself up and shook the sleep from 
his eyes, Farmer Jenkins had already breakfasted and gone to the twenty 
acres over the hill to the west where he was doing his best to bring to 
fruition a stand of scraggly corn. Preacher Strange slept restlessly on the 
cot, but his cheeks were less feverish than they had been the night before. 
Hank was pacing the floor, going outdoors and coming back, for all the 
world like a father at childbirth. 

Only Tabby Jenkins seemed cheerful. She was humming a tune as she 
worked in the kitchen. But when she heard Joel stirring she ran into the 
room, and Joel saw that her eyes were red. Seeing that, he felt a twinge of 
sudden pain that he tried to hide with a grin. 

“Why, Tabby,” he said, “you’ve gone and done your hair up. You’ve 
growed right up into a woman overnight.” 

That was not quite true. Tabby, for all her done-up blonde hair, looked 
just what she was: a young girl trying to look like a woman. But Joel’s 
words brought a smile to her face, and a blush. 

“You like it, Joel? I just thought maybe-” She broke off, and the 

smile was gone. “Joel, you ain’t going, are you? Joel, you’ve done enough 
fer us. You saved the preacher, the best man we’ve got. You don’t belong 
here. You’d ought to go away. Somebody else ’ll take care of Link Galt.” 

Joel pulled on his boots. “Tabby,” he said, “I smell fried spuds and 
bacon. You don’t know what havin’ them for breakfast does to me. After 
a meal like that, I’ve just got to go out and kill me a man. Why, I recall 

one time when I was ridin’ herd in Sunlight Basin-” 

, At that point Lemuel Strange rose up on his elbows and spoke from 
his fevered sleep. “The right arm of God goeth forth to war,” he said 
hollowly, “and fire and sword shall destroy the enemies of the Lord”’ 

As abruptly as he had risen, the preacher sank back and returned to a 
more quiet sleep. 

Shaking his head gloomily, Hank Mallon reentered the cabin. 

“Why, Hank,” Joel said, “you look mighty pert for a man that had 
himself shot full of holes and the roof burned down over him last night.” 

Hank turned and spat his annoyance out the door. “Boy,” he said, 
“you’re the one ain’t goin’ to look so pert, loaded down with lead.” 
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Tabby stamped her foot. “He’s not goin’ to get full of lead,” she de¬ 
clared. “Joel’s the best gunnin’ man in these parts. He can lick any four 
men.” 

“He’ll have to,” said Hank. “Four men is just about what he’ll have 
to lick.” 

“Don’t you worry, Tabby,” said Joel over his breakfast. “Time I’m 
finished with this meal of yours I could lick any eight men. You’re the 
best doggoned cook in these parts and no mistake.” 

He kept on in that vein until he had finished his breakfast. Once he 
even had Tabby laughing, though Hank neither smiled nor spoke. When 
Joel had finished the last of his coffee and rolled a cigarette he rose. 

“Got to be goin’,” he said casually. “Tabby, the Jenkinses are the finest 
hosts in Santa Bonita Valley. I sure appreciate it.” 

Hank Mallon was right behind him as he stepped out the door. The 
morning sun shone brightly, but in the shadow of the cabin a little dew 
still lay upon the grass. Down in the brush by the creek a bird was sing¬ 
ing a song he did not know. Joel tossed away his cigarette and breathed 
deeply of the clear air. He tilted his flat-topped sombrero a little to the 
right. Almost unconsciously he lifted and lowered the gun in his holster. 

“Mighty fine mornin’,” he said. 

“I’ve saddled our horses,” said Hank. “I’m through talkin’. You ready 
to ride?” 

Joel followed him around to the corner of the cabin to where the horses 
stood waiting. Tabby came right behind them. Joel put his hand on the 
saddle horn and turned on Hank. 

“Hank,” he said, “this time you really ain’t goin’ with me.” 

The certainty of his tone brought Hank, in the act of picking up his 
mount’s reins, to a dead halt. Pain and something close to fright were on 
his face. “What?” he said. 

“This is my job,” Joel said. “I’m doin’ it by myself.” 

“Why—why, you sheep-brained young fool. You think I’m goin’ to let 
you go in there alone? Ain’t we pardners?” 

If Link Galt should kill me, and Hank were there to see it happen, 
Joel was thinking, he’d run wild. He’d try to clean out Galt and his 
whole gang of gunmen, and it would be the end of Hank. 

“We’re pardners all right, Hank,” he said, “but there’s times when a 
man has got to run his own brand. You know as well as I do that this is 
somethin’ I’ve set up for myself, and I’ve got to see if I can work it out. 
Nobody can help me to find that out.” 
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Hank’s eyes were wide, and he spoke swiftly. “There’s time enough for 
that kind of thing,” he said. “Time enough later. I tell you, if Galt don’t 
kill you he’ll get you in. jail.” 

“All the more reason,” Joel answered, “for you to stay away. I’ll need 
somebody to get me out of jail. Hank, you stick where you are.” 

He swung into the saddle. Hank sputtered till he ran down. Then his 
face went utterly hopeless. 

“So long,” said Joel. 

Hank shook his head, trying to adjust his brain to this new order of 
things. Then he put his hand on Joel’s saddle pommel. In that confiden¬ 
tial, sinister way he had, he said: “Boy, I ain’t tellin’ you what I’ve seen 
nor what I’ve done, but you remember this: for all the talk, speed don’t 
count so much in guns as shootin’ straight—not beyond thirty feet. You 
hear tell how Billy the Kid or some such won the pot by bein’ fast; but 
it’s mighty easy to forget all the misses the quick-draw artists made. I 
know. So long.” 

“Thanks, old-timer,” Joel said. “That’s a thing I’ll remember.” 

He grinned and waved back at them as he rode away. Tabby stood 
tight lipped and watched him go. 

“He’s growed right away from me,” said Hank. 

Joel had a good ride ahead of him but plenty of time. He figured that 
he could take it easy and still get to Los Platanos, stable his mount, and 
give the town an unobtrusive once-over before noon. He was convinced 
that Galt meant to handle this straight, but there was no need to take too 
much for granted. A good look see, a little slipping around back alleys, 
and he would be surer. 

Half an hour’s easy riding brought him to the Santa Bonita. Across on 
the right bank the main trail wound toward town, but Joel decided to 
stay on the side he was on and follow the rougher route. The left bank 
here was inclined to be a little higher, to offer a better view of the sur¬ 
rounding range land; too, over across the river would be, he judged, Cross 
Tree land, and he did not think it wise to look for trouble until the time 
for it. 

He rode uneventfully for another hour. Once, far away on the other side 
of the river, he caught sight of some Cross Tree punchers hazing along 
a bunch of cattle; another time, a nester passed by along the main trail in 
a wobbly wagon with creaky wheels. Joel was close enough to hear him 
cursing at the span of mules he drove, and to notice that a Winchester lay 
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across the wagon seat convenient to his hand, but the man himself either 
did not see Joel or chose to ignore him. 

He was hardly a mile from Los Platanos, and still had not met with a 
human being on the route, when the scant trail he was following vanished 
in the tumbled rocks ahead. Here the river curved sharply to the east¬ 
ward, almost to the mesa wall, and there was nothing to do but cross 
over to the main trail. This he did. 

The ride had thus far been so uneventful that by now the thought of 
immediate danger hardly entered his mind. When the trail curved sharply 
around a boulder ahead and was lost in the scrub pinons beyond, Joel 
felt a vague uneasiness, but it was not strong enough even to cause him to 
loosen the gun in his holster. He rounded the boulder, looking neither 
to right nor left. 

Too late, he caught the sharp glint of sun on rifle barrel. 
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The roan was Joyce Claypool’s favorite horse. She had picked it from 
the remuda, a weakling colt, and watched over it from that time on. It 
had grown to be her pride and joy, a swift and sturdy horse that would 
answer to her least command. When Link Galt’s men returned that night 
of the pursuit empty handed, she was half minded herself to try to trail 
down Joel Garrison the following day. Her father, however, dissuaded 
her. 

“If he’s headin’ out of the country on that horse, you’ll never catch 
him now,” Adam Claypool said. “If he ain’t, Galt will find him sooner 
or later.” 

Galt had given them a garbled account of the affair at the bunkhouse. 
“A mean hombre,” he said. “Took me off my guard. Hauled right off and 
started shootin’. Either he’s just killin’ wild, or the nesters sent him down 
here to make trouble. I wouldn’t be surprised if the land company was 
payin’ him wages.” 

Adam Claypool agreed. “I’d kind of figured I’d take to Garrison,” he 
said, “but I reckon I was wrong. He killed one bad man, and it went to 
his head. Now there’s no stoppin’, him short of a bullet.” 

Joyce was convinced her father was right. She wondered now what had 
made her like Joel Garrison at all. He was an unprincipled killer, ready 
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to fight at the drop of a hat. He should be hunted down like any wild 
beast. 

On the morning of the third day after the shooting, Jimmy Solarez, the 
kid wrangler, was helping her to saddle her mount. 

“Is going to be beeg affair in town tojday, Miss Joyce,” he said. “Link, 
he run onto thees Joel Garrison yesterday.” 

Her heart sank. “You mean Link killed him?” Then, when Jimmy 
shook his head and smiled, she caught herself and said, “Then didn’t 
Link get Deerheart back?” 

Jimmy shook his head again. “But you weel have the roan back to¬ 
night. Link, he is shooting the duel with that hombre in town at high 
noon. Pouf! That is the end of thees Joel Garrison.” 

“Of course,” Joyce said. Unconsciously she shuddered. “He should 
have gotten Deerheart first, though.” 

She had meant to ride westward toward the mesa; instead she found 
herself taking the short cut toward town. What was the matter with her? 
She didn’t want tq ; see the duel. And as for the roan, there was no doubt 
that she would have it back this afternoon. She knew Link Galt’s prowess 
with a gun; he would kill Joel Garrison without a doubt, and that was 
the fate he deserved. Still she rode on. 

She came at last within sight of Los Platanos, and there stopped short. 
Certainly she wasn’t going into town. She turned her horse about and 
scanned the back trail. The morning was getting well on. Jimmy had told 
her that Link Galt had come upon Joel Garrison at the shack of Nester 
Sam Jenkins. He would have to come this way, and it was surprising that 
she hadn’t sighted him. 

With sudden decisiveness, she set her horse in motion along the trail 
toward home. She rode on through the scrub pinions. At the twist in the 
trail a little short of where the trail across the river joined this one, be¬ 
hind the boulder, she stopped her horse and waited. 

She waited perhaps a quarter of an hour. Then she heard a faint splash¬ 
ing from up the trail, as of someone crossing the river. A moment later the 
sound of hoof striking stone came to her ears. She drew the Winchester 
from her saddle boot and cocked it. With her left hand she reached out 
and held her horse’s muzzle to prevent its whinnying. 

A moment later the head of Deerheart came into view around the 
boulder. She swung up the rifle. 

“Up with your hands, horse thief!” she said. 

Joel Garrison whirled in his saddle. His right hand started a desperate 
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reach for his forty-five, then paused at what he saw. Joyce had the 
cocked Winchester trained squarely upon his middle. 

There was nothing for Joel to do but raise his hands. He might, by a 
quick drop from the saddle, still be able to outsmart her—but to do it he 
would have to shoot her. * 

“Get off that horse,” Joyce said. She was nervous. If he was the killer 
he was supposed, to be, and desperate now, wouldn’t he try to shoot it 
out with her? She wasn’t sure whether, if he made a move, she would 
quite have the nerve to fire on him. She had never shot at a human being. 

Joel smiled sheepishly. “Well, now,” he said, “you wouldn’t be cornin’ 
to take this roan right out from under me, would you?” 

“That’s just what I’m going to do,” she answered. 

“This is a funny country,” Joel said, making no move to obey. “Where 
I come from, they send the sheriff after horse thieves. Here, they make 
the women go.” 

She had somehow to get him out of that saddle. If she could do that, 
she did not think he would cause further trouble. No, for that matter he 
would probably walk on into town and shoot it out with Link Galt, and 
that would be the end of him. 

“I’ve changed my mind,” she said suddenly. ‘‘Stay on that horse. 
You’re too smart to be left alone here, even afoot. We’ll ride back to the 
Cross Tree before I decide what’s to be done with you.” 

Joel for the first time felt real panic. “Miss, I just can’t do that,” he 
protested. “You can hang me, or you can shoot me down—but otherwise 
I’ve absolutely got to be in town in another hour.” 

“Well,” Joyce assured him, “you won’t be.” 

Joel made no move, but his muscles tightened, ready for a sudden jab 
of the spurs and a sprawl in the saddle. Joyce sensed it coming, felt a 
tiny jab of fear. Biting her lip, she pressed the trigger of the rifle. 

At the roar of„the gun both horses reared. Joel missed his chance. He 
quieted the roan, stared stupidly at a tear in his right sleeve where the 
bullet had plowed through. 

By that time, Joyce had levered another cartridge into the chamber 
of the Winchester. She was trembling inside, but she held the gun steady. 
She breathed in relief when she saw where the bullet had gone. 

“Now will you do as I say?” she demanded. “I know what you thought. 
You thought I wouldn’t have the nerve to shoot. But I happen to know 
why you’re going to town. The first break you make, I’m really shooting 
you—in that right arm. How would that fix you for Link Galt?”. 
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Joel shook his head hopelessly and relaxed. “Miss Claypool, you don’t 
know how this fixes me,” he said. “I’ve simply got-” 

“I know. You’ll be the laughingstock of the valley. Afraid to meet Link 
Galt, they’ll say. . .. Well, get moving—toward Cross Tree. And remem¬ 
ber—the right arm.” 

Joel knew that he had to obey. He guessed that she would not kill him 
if he refused, but she would shoot him in the arm all right. She had him 
there. Nobody in Los Platanos would ever believe then that he hadn’t 
shot himself to avoid the gun duel. 

He could not fathom the perverse motive behind Joyce’s action, but 
right now there was nothing to do but comply to the threat of the Win¬ 
chester. Somewhere on the road back his chance must come. 

He lowered his hands and turned the roan back in the direction of the 
Cross Tree. 

They rode for some time. All the while Joel was watching for his chance 
to make a break, but Joyce kept the Winchester steady, and no chance 
came. She kept her mount half a pace behind his and to the right, and 
here the trail was open with the treeless plain about them. Every now and 
then Joel would turn in his saddle and try again to explain to her how 
necessary it was for him to be back in Los Platanos, but each time she 
waved him on. She refused to answer him, fearing that if she did she 
would succumb to his arguments. 

A glance at the sun told Joel it was almost noon. He was desperate. 
At the top of a rise, just before the trail swooped steeply down into a dry 
watercourse, he drew in the roan. Joyce waved him on, but he ignored 
the threat. 

“Now look, Miss Claypool-” he began. 

Suddenly Joyce lowered the rifle. “Joel Garrison,” she said, “why 
won’t you get out of this country? Ride far away. This isn’t your fight. 
There’s nothing here for you but—but death with the buzzards waiting. 
Can’t you see?” 

For an instant he was taken aback by her words and her voice, rich and 
soft in its appeal. Then he said slowly, “Why, Miss Claypool, a while 
back I kind of thought the same thing. Now it’s kind of gettin’ under my 
skin. Now I’m beginnin’ to think this is my fight.” 

“How can you?” she asked. “You’re no nester and the ranchers’ battle 
isn’t yours. Joel Garrison, there’s a lot in you that’s pretty fine and de¬ 
cent. Do you really want to turn into a tough gunman, a hired killer?” 

He shook his head. “It ain’t that, Miss Joyce,” he said. “But I’ve 
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stayed here too long. I’ve seen some funny things—things that it don’t 
seem like could have been your father’s fault or the nesters’ either.” 

“Do you think you can fix them by going and shooting it out with Link 
Galt and—and getting yourself killed?” 

“I didn’t aim to get myself killed. And I ain’t so sure that shootin’ 
Link Galt wouldn’t help matters some. . .. For one thing, I’d sure like to 
know who knifed that deputy marshal the other day.” 

“I hadn’t heard about any deputy marshal,” Joyce said. “What makes 
you so sure some nester didn’t do it?” 

“Now, Miss Joyce,” he protested, “nesters ain’t got a thing to gain by 
killin’ marshals. Who would, is what I want to know? And there’s one 
sure thing: the nesters didn’t dry-gulch the preacher.” 

“What?” She was taken aback. 

“Lemuel Strange,” he said. “We got to him just in time. Far as I know 
he hadn’t ever harmed a soul—but he was sidin’ with the nesters, and 
Shad Waddell mowed him down.” 

“Shad Waddell,” Joyce said. “He’s been working for the land company 
that’s trying to run us out of the valley.” 

“So they say. But it was Cross Tree gunmen that helped him get the 
preacher. I know, because Hank and me tangled with them.” 

“I can’t believe that,” Joyce said. “Could you name them?” 

“We didn’t get that close,” Joel admitted. 

“It seems to be mighty easy for you to excuse your nester friends of 
everything and blame us. You don’t need proof to be sure it was the 
Cross Tree.” 

“That’s not true,” Joel protested. “I’m just tryin’ to figure it out. The 
nesters are fools or they wouldn’t have come in here in the first place, 
but they’re mostly hard workin’ and honest.” 

“And I tell you they’re liars and thieves,” Joyce said hotly, “and 
backed by a crooked land company to boot. We tried to help them at 
first—and they’d turn around and steal us blind.” 

Joel thought of Tabby Jenkins, hard working and brave in the face of 
hopeless odds. The kid who out of sheer kindness had nursed him back 
to life. Who was Joyce Claypool to judge her? For a moment he was 
. furious. <* 

“You wouldn’t know,” he said. “You with cool trees to sit under and 
the sound of runnin’ water in your ears. You wouldn’t know there’s 
people that has to sweat under a hot sun, lackin’ even the water they need 
to drink. In their way they can be mighty fine and brave.” 
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She flushed and did not answer for a moment. She was trying to cool 
her anger, and when she did speak her voice was calm again. 

“I’m not defending myself,” she said. “You can think what you like, 
Joel Garrison. But maybe you don’t know that Dad had to work and fight 
for everything he has, even more than your nester friends.” She broke off. 
What was the use? Why was she trying so hard to convince him? She 
added, “But I can see you’re just trying to excuse yourself. They told 
me you were a gunman and a killer, and the only side you Can join now is 
the nesters’. You really want to be like that. So you’re fooling yourself 
into thinking you’re fighting for justice.” 

Joel knew that he had let anger color his words. He wanted very much, 
now, to make her understand. “I didn’t say I was takin’ up with the 
nesters,” he protested. “What I’m tryin’ to do is-” 

“Why don’t you get riding?” Joyce said. “Take the horse if you want 
to; I don’t care. Go back to your cattle-stealing friends. I don’t want to 
talk to you any more.” 

“Miss Joyce,” he said, “I just wish you’d let me talk to you. I’ve plain 
got to go into town now, but when I come back I want to tell you-” 

Suddenly she swung up the Winchester, cocked again. “No!” she said. 
“I’m getting soft. You’re not getting away from here to go back and fight 
our people! You’re going on to the Cross Tree, and you’ll stay locked up 
there till this is over.” 

Joel had sensed this coming. He knew that, much as he hated it, this 
was the time he had to go. With a sharp rake of the spurs, he sent the 
roan careening down the coulee slope at an angle off the trail. The going 
was bad, and if the roan stumbled he would be through. But fifty feet 
away the coulee angled sharply, and if they made that safely the horse 
and rider would be hidden from view of t]je lady with the rifle. 

Just as they rounded the angle he heard the whine of a bullet and the 
near bellow of the Winchester But the bullet was far to his right, and he 
heard it ricocheting from the opposite bank of the watercourse. Maybe 
that first shot had been lucky; maybe Joyce Claypool wasn’t as good as 
he had thought. 

Then he was away, down in the coulee bed and racing on. A mile fur¬ 
ther on he sent the roan back up the bank again and looked around him. 
He saw no sign of Joyce Claypool, only a cloud of dust far along the road 
to the Cross Tree. He did not believe she had even tried to pursue him. 

He headed the roan back at an angle toward the Los Platanos trail. It 
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was past noon now, and the race seemed hopeless, but there was a chance 
that Galt might wait for him. 
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It was close on to one o’clock when Joel Garrison rode into Los Platanos. 
He stopped at the livery stable and left the heavily lathered, panting 
roan, asking the stableman to rub it down. Then he gave a final hitch 
to his gun belt and started up the street. 

The sun was hot, and the street almost deserted. He saw no familiar 
face, no sign either of Cross Tree riders or gunmen. His heart sank. 

There was nothing to do, though, but to go into the Pueblo Bar and 
find out. He shoved the swinging doors aside and stepped warily in, 
hoping he would not be recognized. Neither the bartender nor the three 
men in a card game in the far corner seemed to notice him, and he 
breathed more easily. 

He stepped up to the bar and ordered a beer. He downed it and asked, 
casually, “You seen anything of Link Galt?” 

The bartender laughed. “Sure have,” he answered. “He came a-hellin’ 
into town before noon, sayin’ he was goin’ to shoot it out with some smart 
waddy from up Wyomin’ way. Some hombre whose hat was gettin’ too 
tight for him. But I reckon the Stetson stretched, ’cause he didn’t show 
up. Link and two of his toughs finally give it up and rode away, fifteen, 
twenty minutes ago.” 

The bartender paused, looked sharply at Joel. “Say,” he began, “you 
ain’t-” 

Joel flushed, tossed the beer money hastily on the bar and walked out. 
The bartender’s laughter rang in his ears as he walked back toward the 
livery stable. 

He had wanted to ask which way Link Galt had gone, but he knew that 
it really would have been useless. Obviously Galt had not headed for the 
Cross Tree, else they would have met upon the road. As far as the valley 
knew, Galt had faced down the young Wyoming man, and that would 
satisfy the Cross Trge foreman. Joel would have to wait for a new op¬ 
portunity to call him. 

In the meantime, and thanks to Joyce Claypool, he reflected bitterly, 
he would be the laughingstock of the valley. His effectiveness in anything 
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he might attempt to do to straighten out the trouble here would be 
materially lessened. He had had some hope of getting at the truth and 
maybe even of bringing some of the nester leaders and Adam Claypool 
together to talk it over. Now he would hardly be able to accomplish that. 

He might as well ride out of the valley for good, as Joyce Claypool had 
asked him to do. 

His gloomy thoughts brought him to the livery stable. The stableman 
rose as he came in, and Joel was reaching in his pocket for money to pay 
him for taking care of the roan when a new thought struck him. He with¬ 
drew his hand. 

“You got any ridin’ horses for sale here?” he asked. 

The stableman had. “But not none so good as that one you been 
ridin’,” he said dubiously. 

“Too bad,” Joel said. “But this one’s got to go back to the lady that 
owns it. Anyhow, if you had one that good I couldn’t pay for it.” 

The stableman had one mount—also, as it happened, a roan gelding— 
a stout-barreled, rangy horse that looked good to Joel. When the man 
named his price, Joel found it would take almost his last dollar, but he 
paid it. He took the saddle that had been on Joyce Claypool’s roan and 
placed it on his own horse. After all, he did have a saddle coming from 
the Cross Tree. Then he mounted and handed the stableman another 
dollar. 

“Next Cross Tree man comes to town, except if he’s one of their 
gunnies,” he said, “I want you to hand over this horse to him. Tell him 
to take it home; it don’t suit me.” 

The stableman scratched his head. “Huh,” he said, “looks mighty 
good to me.” 

But he took the dollar, and Joel rode away, headed again toward the 
Jenkins cabin. 

Late in the afternoon he came up over the rise to the south of the cabin. 
A single figure was pacing back and forth, back and forth, in front of the 
shack. That was Hank, and the moment he spotted Joel he sat down un¬ 
concernedly on the doorsill. Joel half expected Tabby Jenkins to come out 
of the door at his approach and felt a little disappointed when she did not. 

Hank tried to look as bored as possible as Joel rode up, but he could 
not conceal the elation in his voice. 

“Took you a heck of a long time,” he said. 

“I didn’t do it,” Joel said. 
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“How’s that?” said Hank. He looked pained. “You mean—you mean 
Galt welshed out?” 

Joel slid from the saddle. He shook his head. Then, as briefly as pos¬ 
sible, he told Hank what had happened. 

Hank grunted. “Boy,” he said, “I told you no good would come of that 
horse stealin’.” 

“Why now,” Joel said, “maybe it saved my life. Who knows? Where’s 
everybody?” 

“Who?” said Hank uncommunicatively. 

“Why, the Jenkinses. The folks that live here. Don’t you remember?” 

“Them? Oh, they cleared out.” 

Joel dropped the cigarette he had been rolling. “What you talkin’ 
about?” he demanded. 

“Just what I said,” Hank insisted. “You don’t have to worry about 
settlin’ their troubles any more. They moved out, kit and caboodle.” 

“I don’t believe it,” Joel said. “Talk sense. What you so doggoned 
close-mouthed about?” 

“I’m answerin’ your questions, ain’t I? I tell you, they’re gone. It was 
that preacher fellow. He’s leadin’ his whole flock away.” 

“You mean all the grangers are leavin’ the valley?” 

“All of ’em, all to once. The preacher, he was half cracked and rantin’ 
all mornin’. Figured if Shad Waddell had tried to kill him then the land 
company must be crookin’ the sodbusters. Seems he had a letter from the 
company sayin’ Waddell was their man. On top of that, them Cross Tree 
gunnies burnt down two more shacks last night. Killed somebody. When 
the preacher got word of that he riz right out. Called all the grangers to¬ 
gether and made talk to ’em about leadin’ ’em into the Promised Land. It 
was a mighty fancy speech, and doggoned if they didn’t fall fer it. Guess 
they figured they’d got to stick tight together from now on, anyhow.” 

Joel was doing his best to digest this astonishing news. It didn’t make 
sense. “The Promised Land,” he said. “I can’t figure that out.” 

“All I know is,” Hank said, “they was all to get their belongin’s, even 
their stock together and meet over to a shack north of here. Then they 
was some talk of cliff dwellers’ ruins. It didn’t make sense to me neither, 
but the preacher, he was sure hepped up on this Pilgrimage.” 

Joel scratched his head and rolled a new cigarette. This one he lit. 
“I’ll be a son of a gun,” he said. 

“Anyhow,” said Hank happily, “that settles this deal. Now we can get 
out of this confounded valley.” 
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“Well,” Joel said, “if they’re headin’ north, too, I expect we might go 
over and ride along with them.” 

“What’s the use of it?” demanded Hank. “There’s nothin’ to gain. It’s 
high time to be rid of ’em. I’m headin’ straight up the trail we took yester¬ 
day and not stoppin’ for nobody that’s been dry-gulched neither.” 

Hank’s uncommunicativeness was now explained. He had been hoping 
to get Joel away before he learned too much. Joel smiled. 

“Hank, I reckon you’ve got to get this sooner or later,” he said, “and 
you might as well get it now. I ain’t leavin’ this valley till things are 
runnin’ straight. I’ve got too much unfinished business here now. I ain’t 
sayin’ the cowmen are all pure, and I ain’t carryin’ any banners for the 
sodbusters; most likely I’ll have both sides on my neck before it’s over; 
but I aim to be right here till it is over or till I’ve got the straight of it. 
Right now I’m goin’ to ride north with the nesters and see what’s goin’ 
on.” 

Hank made no answer. He spat angrily, turned on his heel and stalked 
around the corner of the cabin. A moment later he returned, leading his 
horse. It was saddled and bridled, and apparently he had been going to 
leave for town in another few minutes if Joel had not returned. 

“They’re startin’ right after dark,” he said sourly. “They’re meetin’ 
at a nester’s named Grady, ten-twelve miles north of here. If we’re goin’, 
we’d better be startin’.” 

They took an easy pace and came in sight of the nester camp just as 
the sun was touching the horizon. It was an amazing sight. Around the 
shack of Nester Grady, in a circle a quarter of a mile in diameter, spread 
the camps and the belongings of the fleeing grangers. Here a farmer and 
his wife sat beside a cooking fire, while behind them their wagon box was 
jammed to the last square inch with bedding, a plow, a hoe, an iron bed 
with rusted springs, pots and pans and dishes packed in sacking and 
yellowed newspapers. There another man, his wagon box having been 
burned in a raid, had made out by stretching planks across the springs 
and tying on his goods with rope and scraps of harness. A precious por¬ 
trait of his wife’s family, flamboyantly framed, hung from the planking 
at the rear, tied there lest in packing the precious glass be broken. 

At the outer edge of the circle all the nesters’ stock, a few score of 
scraggly cattle, had been gathered. A colt romped in its ungainly fashion 
about its mother, who was tied now to a wagon that was ready for the 
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start. All over the camp cooking fires had sprung up, hazing the sunset 
sky. 

Still belated nesters from distant points were stringing in, at first thin 
lines of dust upon the horizon, till they came closer and became at last 
the familiar piled-high wagon with the woman driving mules or horses, 
the man and children plodding along beside because the team could pull 
no more. Then they entered at last into the circle and were swallowed up, 
one with the great migration, one with the mighty and pitiful sight. 

So might have the Israelites have looked, Joel supposed, as they began 
their flight from Egypt, and it was no wonder that Lemuel Strange had 
compared this egress with that and spoken of the Promised Land. Yet 
these people loved the parched land they had left and had fought for it. 
What wild power of words, what hypnotic promises, could the preacher 
have offered that would cause them thus to leave as one? 

When Hank and Joel rode in, dressed as they were in cowmen’s clothes, 
suspicious glances welcomed them, and angry mutterings. One lank sod- 
buster backed toward his wagon, against which a shotgun leaned. Then 
Lemuel Strange spotted them and strode toward them with a welcoming 
smile. 

“Alight, my friends,” he said in his great voice. “Here among the home¬ 
less you are welcome to our home and to our scanty fare.” And as Joel 
swung down the preacher offered his hand. “I have had no opportunity 
to thank you, as I have your friend, for saving my life,” he added. “It 
has proven a lesson to us; as you see, we no longer ride alone.” 

Joel took the proffered hand. He was trying to size the preacher up. 
Was he madman or saint? Whichever it was, there was something about 
this pious, wordy fighter that Joel was beginning to like. 

Just then he heard a low cry behind him and turned. It was Tabby 
Jenkins. She ran eagerly up to him and took his arm. 

“Joel!” she said. “You come back! Did—did you kill him?” 

Joel shook his head. “Tabby,” he said, “I’ve been took by a woman.” 
And he told her. 

“Why, the dirty serpent,” Tabby said when he had finished. “The 
low-down, uppity wench. Her with all her money and gettin’ in an honest 
man’s way like that. I hate her. . . A Joel, you and Hank come over and 
set with us. We got more fried ’taters and bacon. I’ll bet you ain’t eat 
since this momin’.” 

Joel had not, and the smell of cooking in the camp was beginning to 
overpower him. He had to eat. He and Hank unbridled their mounts and 
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staked them out so that they could nibble at the parched grass. Then 
they walked over to the Jenkins wagon. 

Tabby had already told her father of Joel’s failure, but oddly enough 
he seemed more genial than at any time before. “Glad to see you back 
alive,” he said to Joel. “Mighty shame you couldn’t’ve finished the pole¬ 
cat, but that Galt, he’s a hard man to take. . . . Fill yourselves up; we’re 
like to eat scant from here on.” 

The news flashed around the camp even while they were eating. To his 
surprise, Joel found that these folks did not think any the less of him 
because he had failed to get Link Galt. Rather, they seemed to appreciate 
his having tried, almost as if he had risked it for them. It made a kind of 
bond between them and him. He could sense it in the casual words of 
nesters as they stopped by for a word at the Jenkins fire. For the first 
time since he had come to Santa Bonita Valley, he felt he was among 
friends, almost as if he belonged here. 

A freckle-faced boy strolled over to the fire. Joel recognized him as the 
Corrigan kid, the one whose father had been killed and who had driven 
away a Cross Tree rider with a muzzle-loader too big for him to handle. 
He was still trying to walk and talk like a cowboy. 

“Made me a trade,” he said confidentially to Joel. “Just got me a 
squirrel gun that shoots straighter ’n time. Wanta see it?” 

Of course Joel did. He did not at first know why the kid had singled 
him out; surely he had not even seen Joel on that day when Joel had 
been watching him. But as the boy dragged him over to the Corrigan 
camp, talking incessantly, Joel began to realize that he was the boy’s 
ideal, the cowboy and the gunman that he himself wanted to be. 

It troubled Joel. Given a decent chance, this kid could have grown up 
to be a cowboy if he wanted to and no harm done. Now nothing would 
satisfy him but to be a bad man. And it would be a strong man who 
could steer him otherwise, what with the things the kid had had to face 
these past few days. 

Joel inspected the gun young Corrigan had swapped with some other 
farmer. It was an old gun, but lighter than the other one, and the boy 
could handle it. 

“A mighty good gun,” he said. “Too good to waste on ordinary ani¬ 
mals. Just don’t ever shoot nothin’ but skunks with it, Corrigan, and be 
mighty sure they’re skunks before you shoot.” 

“You betcha,” the kid said proudly. 

When he got back to the Jenkins camp another nester stood there, 
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talking. “Meet Jim Haynes,” Jenkins said to Joel. “He wanted a word 
with you.” 

Haynes was short and square faced, with thick, heavily calloused 
hands. He acted embarrassed. 

“Heard of you, Garrison,” he said. “Kind of wondered if you and your 
pardner was ridin’ along with us.” 

“Why,” Joel said, “we was headin’ north anyhow. I figured we might as 
well trail along with you as far as you’re goin ! .” 

“Well now,” Haynes said, “yuh see, they’ve kind of put me in charge 
of trailin’, organizin’ the folks and the stock. I was wonderin’—figured 
you and your pardner been on roundups and such. Figured you’d know 
where to post guards in case they was needed. Kind of wondered if you’d 
b« willin’ to take charge.” 

Joel hesitated. Here it was again. These people put too much faith in 
him. 

“Course,” Haynes added hastily, “I know there ain’t much in it for 
you, and there’s some risk. You ain’t under obligation to do it. Mighty 
glad to have you ride along anyhow. But I”—he reached in the pocket 
of his overall jumper, produced a bag with a few coins in it—“I figured 
we hadn’t no right to ask less we could pay you somethin’. Took up a 
little collection among the folks.” 

Something choked in Joel’s throat as he looked at the pitifully small 
sum. These people were afraid, unsure of their abilities, and they had to 
have a leader who they thought was a fighter to look up to if trouble 
came. To get him, they had dug down into worn pockets and contributed 
their all. 

Haynes took his silence for dissatisfaction. “I’ll try to get a little more 
later if it ain’t enough,” he said hesitantly. “ ’S I say, you don’t have to 
do it if you don’t want to. But us folks would awful admire to have you.” 

Joel grinned. “Hell’s fire,” he said, “I was figurin’ to offer to help any 
way I could. Under the circumstances, I couldn’t take a cent. Anyhow, 
what I’ll do won’t be worth money.” 

“Well now,” said Haynes, fingering the money bag, “well now, I think 
you’d ought-” 

“Forget it,” Joel said. “Let’s get to work.” 

A great weight seemed to fall from Jim Haynes’s shoulders. “That’s 
mighty nice of you,” he said. “That’s awful nice of you.” 

It was full dark now and no moon. Most of the migrants had finished 
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supper and were smothering their fires and stowing the last of their cook¬ 
ing utensils. They were ready and waiting for the word to start. 

Joel turned to Hank Mallon. Hank scowled darkly and said nothing. 
When Joel started away from the camp with Haynes beside him, though, 
Hank went over and got their mounts. Leading Joel’s own horse and rid¬ 
ing his own, he followed them down through the camp. 

“First off,” Joel said to Haynes, “if everybody’s ready to start, we’d 
better get the stock together. Lead off the procession with the cattle, 
then the wagons can follow. Better run them two abreast, so we won’t 
string out too far. Hank and me can break trail and handle the cattle.” 

“Shows how little I know,” Haynes said. “I’d’ve sent the wagons first 
and tried to keep the cattle up with them.” 

“Might be all right ordinarily,” Joel agreed, “but I’ve got a feeling 
these cattle might spook easy, what with the dark night and all that’s 
goin’ on around them. If they do, and the wagons are behind them, 
there’s plenty chance to stop them from headin’ back to their home 
range. Anyhow, they’ll be able to set a fast enough pace for these loaded 
wagons to follow.” 

Joel did not tell Haynes his other reason, because it was only a hunch, 
but after a moment’s thought he added, “You got four or five men that’s 
good with guns?” 

Haynes looked startled. “Why, I’m pretty fair with a Winchester,” he 
said. “So’s Sam Jenkins. I can find a few more. . . .You really think 
them ranchers will jump us on the way out?” 

“You can’t tell a thing about what Link Galt and his gang of gunnies 
will do,” Joel said. “It just seems like, a dark night like this, they mightn’t 
want to miss the chance. If they do, I figure they’ll try to scatter the cattle 
first. It’s the natural move for a rustler, and most of these gents have 
throwed a sticky loop some time or other. They might not even tackle 
the wagons. I’d say put a couple of men up forward with Hank and me, 
and string the others along toward the rear. Have them walk along be¬ 
side the wagons, not drivin’, just keepin’ their eyes peeled and their 
Winchesters ready.” 

As Haynes walked away to collect his riflemen, Hank came up with the 
horses. He dismounted. He still said not a word, but his next move was 
significant. He took the forty-five from his holster, broke it, examined the 
cartridges and spun the cylinder, then replaced it. 

“You got the same hunch I have, Hank?” Joel asked. 
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“Boy,” Hank said, “I’ve got a permanent hunch. Wherever you are, 
there ’ll be trouble.” 

Joel told him his plans, and Hank nodded in agreement. A moment 
later Haynes returned with Tabby’s father and three others. Haynes 
and Sam Jenkins had each gotten a saddle mount, and they would ride 
up forward with Hank and Joel. The other three would walk along to¬ 
ward the rear of the wagon train. Joel thought it best to keep the fastest 
horses and the wagons with the lightest loads to the rear, so that there 
would be no danger of the rear lagging behind and stringing out the train 
too far. While Haynes went about selecting the order of march Joel and 
Hank rode away to get the cattle moving. 

In fifteen minutes the last cooking fire was out. Haynes rode up, wav¬ 
ing to Joel, and the cattle started up the trail. Behind, wagons creaked 
into motion, and Joel could see the shadowy forms as they were drawn 
into line. Riding at point and seeing dimly through the darkness the long 
trail swing into motion behind him gave him a strange sensation, unlike 
any he had ever experienced. This was no beginning of a roundup or 
cattle drive. Back there was a people, a whole people with all their hopes 
and fears and wordly goods, the toil and sweat that had become a part of 
them, and he was leading them on. To what he did not know, whether 
disaster or a new life, but still they followed him. 

10 


As she rode home, Joyce lashed herself bitterly for not having been 
quite able to stop Joel Garrison with a bullet. She was soft, that was all, 
a softhearted woman, and she did not like it. Her whole morning’s ac¬ 
complishment boiled down to one thing: she had saved Joel Garrison 
from getting killed by Link Galt, from a fate that according to all reports 
he richly deserved. As a result, he would cause more trouble for the 
Cross Tree. 

She arrived late for dinner and found Adam Claypool waiting irritably 
for her. 

“What in tarnation have you been up to now?” he demanded. “There’s 
gettin’ to be too many things goes on around here that I don’t know 
nothin’ about.” 

“Well, I can give you all the details of what I’ve been doing,” Joyce 
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answered with a wry smile. “I went to catch a horse thief and came back 
without even the horse.” 

Rather shamefacedly she told him what had happened. 

“Why, girl,” he said, “it ain’t safe to let you out. That young tough 
might’ve killed you.” 

“He might have,” she admitted, “except that I don’t think he’s gotten 
the habit of shooting women yet. Dad, I’m beginning to wonder if we 
shouldn’t both be getting out more. I’m not sure that there isn’t a lot 
going on here in the valley that we don’t know about—and should.” 

“How’s that?” he demanded. 

She told him of the shooting of Lemuel Strange and Joel Garrison’s 
claim. Adam Claypool, instead of dismissing it, was thoughtful. 

“I wouldn’t take Garrison’s word for that,” he said. “On the face it it, 
it looks like some trick the land company was pullin’. And for all we 
know, Garrison may be workin’ for them. Still, I’ve been thinkin’ just 
what you said. I’ve heard rumors; I suspect things are happenin’ that 
we don’t get told.” 

“What are we going to do about it?” Joyce asked him. “And what is 
the reason for it?” 

“First off,” Adam Claypool said, “I’m goin’ to have a talk with Link 
Galt.” He got up from the table. “And pronto.” 

But Link Galt was nowhere to be found. He was not in the bunkhouse; 
he had not returned from town, though Claypool could think of no duties 
that would keep him there. Was it possible that the duel had gone off 
after all, and Galt was either dead or celebrating? Adam Claypool 
doubted it. 

Finally he left word with the cook at the bunkhouse that Galt was to 
come to his office as soon as he returned. He went to his office and began 
angrily to pace the floor. Never before, in all his years of fighting, had 
Adam Claypool met with such a situation. Always before he could place 
his finger on the thing, he could face his enemy and fight it out, man to 
man. Now he did not know; doubts and perplexities befuddled his brain. 

It was late afternoon when a knock sounded on the office door. At Adam 
Claypool’s “come in,” the door opened. Link Galt walked in, smiling and 
confident. 

“Heard you was lookin’ for me, boss,” he said easily. 

“Sit down, Link,” Claypool said. He gave his foreman a cigar, took one 
himself, lighted it and sat down. He puffed on the cigar for a moment. 
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“Link,” he said then, “how long have you been with me?” 

Galt looked at the ceiling and blew a smoke ring. “Why close on to 
fifteen years now, I reckon.” 

Adam Claypool nodded. “Those were fightin’ days then. You was just 
a kid, but you was plenty tough. I reckon you’d killed a man or two.” 

“I never made no bones about my record,” Link Galt said. “I had a 
hard time of it when I was a kid. I wasn’t raised on apple dumplin’s, 
and I always have been tough.” 

“I knew it from the first time I saw you,” said Adam Claypool. “That’s 
why I hired you. Those were fightin’ days, and for all I knew they’d al¬ 
ways be. I hadn’t any son to take my place. I was a hard man then my¬ 
self; but I figured I’d grow old some day..” 

“You was a hard man then,” Link Galt agreed. “Tough and onery. 
Some waddies couldn’t work for you; but me—why hell, I kind of looked 
up to you. I kind of tried to follow you.” 

“Link,” Claypool said, “maybe you followed me too far; I don’t know. 
I’ve been letting you have your head. I’ve been trustin’ you because I 
wanted to. Link, what’ve you been up to?” 

“Why, nothin’ special, boss,” Galt said. “Why, what do you mean?” 

“We brought these toughs in to scare the grangers out,” said Adam 
Claypool. “To scare ’em—that was all. Link, I’ve been hearin’ rumors— 
folks burned out, folks shot down, even a sky pilot dry-gulched. . . .” 

Galt grunted. “Somebody’s been fillin’ your ears, boss. Who is it?” 

Adam Claypool did not answer that. He got up, flicked the ashes of 
his cigar impatiently to the floor. “I haven’t asked you where you were 
this afternoon,” he said. “I haven’t asked you how you stood with Shad 
Waddell. If you’re crookin’ me you’d have good answers on them both. 
If not, I don’t need to hear. But tell me this, Link: Are those gunmen 
gettin’ out of hand? Or have you grown too mean to live?” 

Link Galt, too, got up. His face was flushed. “Confound it, boss,” he 
said, “stop listenin’ to all you hear. You told me I had the runnin’ of 
those hombres, didn’t you? You told me I was boss of them.” 

“I did,” Claypool answered. “Maybe I was wrong, and maybe I wasn’t. 
But supposin’ from now on you take the orders on them from me.” 

Galt took an angry step toward him. “Dang it, Claypool,” he said, 
“they won’t listen to you if you tried. I hired ’em. They’re my kind of 
men, and they’re takin’ orders from me.” 

Adam Claypool stemmed his foreman’s anger with a wave of his hand. 
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“Your kind of men? You mean too tough for me, Link?” he said. “You 
mean you’re not taking orders from me any more?” 

Link Galt did not answer. Adam Claypool tossed his cigar out the win¬ 
dow and looped his hands in his belt. “Link,” he said, “they say you’ve 
grown to be a pretty gun-swift lad. I may be old, but I’m still good my¬ 
self. k>o you think we’d better settle this right now—with guns?” 

Galt started. “Why, boss,” he said, “you’ve got me all wrong. I wouldn’t 
think of fightin’ you. Your word goes with me. I was just tryin’ to tell 
you that I’m the one that’s got to lay down the law to them gunnies. I’ve 
got to watch ’em every minute. You let me handle them, *boss.” 

“I see. I see, Link . . .” Adam Claypool smiled thinly. “Well, then, if 
my word goes, suppose you keep your wolves in leash tonight—tonight 
and until we talk the next move over. Meanwhile, watch them close.” 

Link Galt shrugged. “Suit yourself, boss,” he said. 

He clamped his black sombrero on his head as if to say that he was 
done with talking. While Adam Claypool stood silent he strode out the 
door and closed it behind him. 

A moment later Joyce came in. She found her father staring moodily 
out the window. 

“What happened, Dad?” she asked. “What did you learn?” 

“Nothing. Nothing, except that if he hadn’t decided it would look 
pretty bad, I think that a moment ago Link Galt might have killed me.” 

“Dad! ” cried Joyce. Her face was white. “What do you mean?” 

“Well, he didn’t anyhow.” Adam Claypool laughed. “Don’t let me 
scare you, Joyce,. He’ll do me no harm. But I’ve got a fight on my hands, 
I can see that.” 

She came over and put her hand upon his arm. “Dad,” she said, “it’s my 
fight, too. I’m going to help you. You’ve got to let me, even if I am a girl.” 

Adam Claypool sat down. “I know,” he said wearily. “I know, girl. 
But who are we fightin’? Is it the nesters? Is it the land company? Is it 
Link Galt? I don’t know. .. . Girl, I guess I am gettin’ old. .. 

11 


The nester caravan had gone but a little way when a rider drew up 
beside Joel. He recognized the tall form of Lemuel Strange, the white 
bandage on his head standing out in the darkness. 
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“My son,” the preacher said, “your presence has strengthened my 
flagging courage. It warmed my soul to learn that you were willing to 
help us.” 

“Shucks,” Joel said, “I was ridin’ this way anyhow.” 

“God will remember you for this,” said the preacher. 

“I still can’t figure,” Joel said, “what you’re aimin’ to do. What good 
’ll it do, takin’ these folks up into the cliff country? Won’t they just 
starve up there?” 

“The Lord will provide,” said Lemuel Strange. “And I have a plan 
which I shall reveal when we arrive.” 

Though they talked on for a time, Joel was unable to learn more con¬ 
cerning his intentions. Finally the preacher headed back among the 
wagons to see his flock. When Joel went back a little later to check with 
the guards he found Lemuel Strange riding or walking from wagon to 
wagon, stopping here to comfort a woman in tears at the loss of her home, 
there to aid in repacking goods that had been hastily stowed. The man 
seemed to be everywhere at once. Yesterday they had picked him up for 
dead, today his energy was limitless. 

They rode for an hour without serious incident. The cattle were restive, 
not liking this night driving, and showed a tendency to scatter; but it 
was little trouble for four men to bring them back into line. The trail was 
over gently rolling ground, and the drivers had no trouble in keeping the 
wagons closely bunched. The whole line-up was hardly a quarter of a 
mile long, and when the moon came up, as Joel judged it would in another 
hour, it would not be difficult to keep watch over the entire group, and 
little harm could come to the nesters and their belongings. 

He wondered. Had Link Galt and his men, riding out tonight to strike 
at this or that nester shack and finding it deserted, gone back to the 
Cross Tree bunkhouse and called it a night? It was reasonable enough, 
if they discovered that all the grangers were leaving, to consider their job 
done and not follow. 

Well, another hour and it would not matter whether they struck or not. 
Another hour and it would be too late; the wagon train would give them 
a hot reception. 

His thoughts broke off abruptly. What was that sound he had heard, 
well off to the right? Was it a hoof striking on stone? 

He reined in the roan and listened. Behind him was the creaking of the 
wagons. Off to the left he could hear the murmur of the river, for they 
were getting well up the valley now, where it had narrowed, and the 
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Santa Bonita was not far away. But to the right not a sound disturbed 
the night. 

He called back to Hank, “Edge the cattle off to the left, easy like. And 
pass the word along the line that we’re veerin’ over towards the river. I 
want one side of us protected.” 

Hank grunted acknowledgment. Joel wondered if he, too, had heard 
the sound. It was no time now to risk confusing the cattle by swinging 
back to find out. He drew the forty-five from his holster and rode on, 
now at a quartering angle toward the river. 

For a little time nothing happened. They were hardly ten rods from the 
river now; Joel could see its shimmer through the darkness. A steep rise 
of ground veiled all the world to the right. Then Joel again thought he 
heard hoofbeats out there, nearer now. 

“Watch it,” he called to Hank in a low voice. 

Abruptly the quiet night was split wide open. From the crest of the 
rise wild yells sounded. Up there six guns bellowed and orange flame 
slashed the black darkness. 

Joel heard lead whistling close by. He risked one shot at those orange 
flashes; then he had his hands full with other things. The cattle, with 
frightened bellows, had stampeded. 

Joel veered out of their direct path and then tried to head them. If he 
could get them milling in toward the river the stampede would be over. 
He knew that Hank was trying to do the same, but neither Haynes nor 
Jenkins was a cowman, and it was hard to tell what they would do in 
this emergency. 

He could see that one of them was firing at the riders on the hill. Joel 
yelled to him, but the guns up there were cutting loose again, and no one 
heard his voice. Hank rode up beside him, and they slowly edged the 
cattle in. As he worked, he was conscious all at once that the guns on the 
ridge were silent again, but he had no time to reason why. He had a 
job to do here; that came first. 

They had the lead cow, a two-year-old, headed toward the river. 
Another quarter turn might do the trick. 

Abruptly gunshots sounded once again, now further away. Then there 
were screams. 

Not content with the stampede, Link Galt and his gang were attacking 
the wagons! 

Joel whirled his mount sharply about, sweeping his gun from its holster 
as he did so. 
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“Hell with the cattle, Hank,” he said. “We can’t wait.” 

lie was off at a fast gallop down toward where the shots sounded, and 
Hank’s horse pounded right behind him. 

Joel heard a scream again—the scream of a woman in agony. Could it 
be Tabby? He dug the spurs in deeper and raced on. 

Out of the darkness flame pierced the night from ten or a dozen guns. 
Either some of the valley cowboys had joined with Galt, or he had gotten 
more gunmen. The men by the wagons were answering the fire, but down 
there all was confusion and their shooting bad. Horses screamed in fright 
and tried to break away; wagons piled up against one another. 

Heedless of the chance they took of being shot down by their own 
men, Joel and Hank swept down upon the gunmen, their own forty-fives 
spouting lead. Joel heard a cry from out there in the darkness as he 
emptied his gun. 

He paused to reload. Two of their guns had been silenced, but he could 
not tell whether the bearers had been spilled from their saddles or not. 
Now most of the gunmen whirled about, blazing at Hank and Joel rather 
than at the wagons. When Haynes and Jenkins came up to join them an 
instant later lead was whistling perilously close about them. 

The four of them started forward again, close on the gunmen now, 
keeping up a swift and roaring barrage. Then a thing happened which 
changed the whole aspect of the battle. One of the gunmen, bolder than 
the rest, must have crept down and ignited a wagon; or perhaps the gun¬ 
fire of an excited farmer had done the trick. Flame from a burning mat¬ 
tress shot suddenly skyward, making a spot that was bright as day. The 
scene illumined there for Joel came back to him in nightmares for weeks 
thereafter. 

Over beyond the burning wagon, Ma Corrigan lay, groaning and twist¬ 
ing in agony, while a stain seeped out through the front of her dress. Little 
Jimmy Corrigan, his eyes half blinded by tears,/was firing his gun 
wildly into the darkness. At each discharge he sprawled backward from 
the recoil, then fiercely picked himself up, reloaded and fired again. 

This side of the wagon was Tabby Jenkins. She had fount? a rifle some¬ 
where, and she was down on one knee now, firing steadily. 

Joel had just spotted her when between them a shadow loomed. It was 
one of the gunmen. He had edged his horse in close and now, slowly and 
carefully, was lining up his Winchester on Tabby Jenkins. 

Joel cried out a warning, yet he knew it could not come in time. A red 
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blaze of rage filmed his eyes and threatened to destroy the swift accuracy 
of his aim. His forty-five blazed once and again. 

The second shot was wasted. The first had caught the gunman just 
above the right ear. He tumbled from the saddle. As he went, his finger 
spasmodically twitched the trigger of his carbine, but the bullet spattered 
harmlessly against the ground. He hit the earth and did not even twitch 
again. 

Joel spurred his horse up to Tabby’s side. “You hurt, kid?” he asked. 

She grinned, but her face was white. “Not a speck,” she answered. “I 
turned just in time to see that. Gee gollies, that was good shootin’, Joel. 
Thanks.” 

Joel raced back toward where Hank and the other two were mixing it 
with the gunmen. Flame still gashed the darkness from half-a-dozen 
guns or more, but already the firing seemed to be melting back into the 
night. 

He could hardly believe his eyes, yet it was true. Perhaps it was the 
determined attack on them by the four unexpected horsemen; more 
likely it was Joel’s killing of the gunman, there in the light of the fire 
where they could see it happen, They had come expecting easy pickings; 
they had not counted on this sort of opposition. The sight of one of their 
number falling dead from the saddle was more than they cared to stom¬ 
ach. 

There were a few more shots, aimless and desultory. Then rapid hoof- 
beats dimmed and died away. As suddenly as that it was over. 

The killers had left behind them one dead and carried with them no 
one knew how many wounded. It had not been a good night for Link 
Galt and his gunmen, accustomed to preying on lone and helpless 
farmers. 

Joel called the other three riders back. It was useless to follow in this 
darkness. Useless, and dangerous. And there was work to be done here. 

He asked Haynes to see that the burning wagon be dragged away, lest 
the others catch fire. Then he dismounted and walked over to where Ma 
Corrigan lay. 

Already Lemuel Strange was there, holding up her head and striving to 
soothe her. She lay on her back, clenching her fists with the pain, send¬ 
ing curses into the dark sky above. And on the other side of her knelt 
little Jimmy Corrigan, his face pale and scared. 

“The devils! The'blackhearted devils,” she cried. “Why ’n’t they kill 
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me and be done with it? My man’s gone. I got nothin’ to live fer. Why 
’ve I got to suffer?” 

“There now, sister,” said Lemuel Strange. “We’ll care for you. We’ll 
ease the pain and have you well again.” 

While he held up her head with one hand, the tall preacher was explor¬ 
ing for the wound with the other. But there would be no easing the pain 
or making Ma Corrigan well; Joel knew it as soon as he came up, and so, 
he knew, did Lemuel Strange. Ma Corrigan was mortally hurt. 

Tabby Jenkins came over to help, and Joel knew that he was useless 
here, so he walked away, hate against the gunmen rolling up like a black 
river within him. They had taken heavy toll of the Corrigans, these night¬ 
riding murderers. Now they had only to turn little Jimmy Corrigan into 
a wild, hating thing, into one like themselves, and their job was done. . . . 

Joel went through the camp, inspecting the damage wrought. The 
burning wagon was being put out, but too late to save much. One nester 
was running down toward the river, whence his team had bolted, and 
Haynes and Joel joined him. The team had overturned the wagon, spill¬ 
ing its contents into the river. The stream was shallow here, however, 
and with the aid of a torch the three waded in and succeeded in saving 
nearly everything. 

Back at the camp they found little further harm. Three of the nesters 
had been wounded, but they were superficial wounds. There had been 
much wild shooting in the darkness, only two direct hits.. .. 

It was useless to attempt to round up the stampeded cattle until after 
the moon rose. Perhaps they could not find them until daylight. Joel be¬ 
lieved, though, that they had headed upriver, and since the valley grew 
increasingly narrow up there, it was not likely that they could have scat¬ 
tered far. Now, there were only the wounded to care for, and soon, the 
dead. . . . 

For Ma Corrigan’s pain was forever ended just as the moon rose, a 
flaming red ball, to the eastward. Lemuel Strange held her head and 
prayed for her soul until the last. When it was over little orphaned Jimmy, 
his new gun forgotten, sat on the ground beside her and sobbed his heart 
out. As the nesters gathered around with bared heads, Joel found*himself 
down on his knees, holding tightly to the boy’s shaking shoulders. 

“Kid,” he said impulsively, “they’ll pay for this. I’ll hunt Link Galt 
and his gang down to the last man.” 

They buried her there in the moonlight a little later, while Lemuel 
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Strange read the service from his battered Bible. When it was over Jim 
Haynes said: 

“We got another buryin’ to do. I most forgot.” 

“Buryin’ hell,” snarled a granger. “We’ll string him up to a tree for 
the buzzards to peck at. Let him be a lesson to the rest.” 

Haynes shook his head. “That won’t do,” he said. “The law’s on their 
side. They can say that Joel Garrison killed him. That’s just the excuse 
they’ll need to rouse up the sheriff and the townsfolk. They’ll come down 
and get Joel and hang him.” 

“We won’t let ’em,” said the nester. “I say string up the skunk.” 

Just then Hank Mallon shoved himself into the group and up to the 
nester. His voice when he spoke was soft, but bis eyes were bright and 
cold. 

“And I say,” he offered, “that I’m handlin’ that body. It was my pard- 
ner that killed him, and I’m takin’ care of it.” 

Without quite knowing he did it, the granger backed away. 

“Joel,” Hank said, “mebbe we can find them cattle now. Let’s ride.” 

Joel nodded. With Haynes and Jenkins, they went back to their 
mounts. To Joel’s surprise, he found that Hank already had tied the 
body of the slain gunman—Logan, someone had said his name was— 
behind his own saddle. 

They rode up ahead in search of the cattle. Some they found here and 
there along the way; most of them they came upon five miles upriver, 
their sides heaving, bunched by the stream. The few remaining daylight 
would doubtless reveal. Joel decided to leave Sam Jenkins with the bunch, 
then head back with the rest and start the wagons moving, The nesters’ 
spirits would be better if they got moving again. 

Somewhere along the way, Joel had realized, Hank had dropped out. 
One moment he was riding beside him; the next, he seemed to have van¬ 
ished in the bright moonlight. Now he reappeared as mysteriously as he 
had gone, but the space behind his saddle was empty. 

“Where’s the body?” Joel asked. 

“What body?” said Hank. 

“What did you do with it?” 

“I ain’t seen no body. I never did see none.” 

That was all Joel could get from him. He never did learn where Hank 
had buried the gunman Logan; but one thing he did know, Hank had 
buried him deep and well. No court could ever hang Joel for killing him, 
because no sheriff would ever find his body. 
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When they arrived back at the wagons most of the men were already 
prepared to start again. The nesters had gotten together and dragged the 
overturned wagon from the river. Scattered goods had been restowed and 
broken harness repaired. Children were sleeping on the piled-up bedding, 
and the spirits of some of the men had even risen to the point where they 
were singing in low voices as they worked. 

Joel dismounted and walked among them to see that all was in readi¬ 
ness. A few were timid about attempting to go farther that night, on the 
chance that they might again be attacked. Joel assured them that there 
would be no possible chance of an ambush with the bright moon now 
shining, and that certainly the gunmen would not attempt to do in the 
light what they had failed to accomplish in the darkness. Parson Strange 
and Jim Haynes backed him up in this, and finally there were no dissent¬ 
ing voices. 

Before the trek started once again Tabby Jenkins came up to Joel. She 
had been trying to get a word with him for half an hour, but there had 
been no opportunity. 

“Joel,” she said, “I heard what you said to Jimmy Corrigan. You— 
you really mean that?” 

Joel nodded. “I did, Tabby,” he answered. 

“You mean, you’re goin’ to fight for us?” 

“That’s right,” Joel said. “Till that gang of Galt’s has been wiped out, 
I’m with you.” 

She grasped both his sleeves in her hands and looked up at him. 
“Golly, Joel, that’s wonderful,” she said. “Why—why, I can’t believe 
I’m hearin’ right. Why, Joel, we can lick ’em all. Why gollies; nothin’ 
can stop us now!” 

He saw then that her blue eyes were wet with tears and it embarrassed 
him. When she realized that he knew, she whirled quickly and ran, back 
toward her wagon. She ran like the child she was, found out and afraid 
of punishment. 

Joel walked slowly away to find Jim Haynes and give the word to 
start the wagons. His mind was a jumble of conflicting thoughts. His 
promise to young Jimmy Corrigan had been an impulsive one, but he 
would keep it. He realized now that it was the step he had been moving 
toward almost since his arrival in the valley, but no one would ever know 
how much that promise still had cost him. He would never have the 
warmth of Joyce Claypool’s smile upon him again, for though he could 
never make war upon Joyce and her father, the things that they and their 
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kind had allowed to come into being, he must fight and was ready to 
fight. 

For the first time that he could remember he had a cause. For the first 
time since he was a child he felt he was not alone. These land-starved 
nesters were his friends; they trusted him and looked to him for salva¬ 
tion. He would find justice for them, somehow. 

A few moments later, when all was ready, he climbed into the saddle 
and waved his arm in signal to the wagons behind him. That simple act 
gave him a strange new exaltation. This was his caravan and these his 
people; they rode forward with him. 

The wagon train had covered without incident more than half the 
distance to where Sam Jenkins held the cattle when Hank Mallon rode 
up beside Joel. He rode for a time in silence, yet Joel could almost feel 
the torture of the words that Hank was forming in his mind and then 
discarding. 

“I expect,” Hank said at last, trying to make his voice sound casual, 
“there’s a trail out of where we’re goin’, on north. I figure I can go on 
from there.” 

“I expect you could,” Joel answered, “but what’s your hurry, Hank? 
Is the setup here so bad you can’t stick around another minute?” 

“I figured,” said Hank, “that you wouldn’t be needin’ me no more. 
Might get in the way.” 

“What the heck! ” exploded Joel. “What’s got into you, Hank?” 

Hank shook his head wisely. “I get around,” he said. “I know what 
you’re plannin’. Boy, you’ve growed up. You’ve growed into a man right 
while I was standin’ here beside you. And a ring-tailed heller of a man 
at that. You don’t need me now.” 

Joel reached over and gave him a poke in the ribs. “Hank,” he said, 
“you’re gettin’ touchy in your old age. Where’d I be if you hadn’t been 
along these last few days? Six feet under, that’s what. Confound it, I’d 
like to see the day when you couldn’t teach me somethin’ I’d ought to 
know. . . . Course, it’s up to you.” 

Hank’s eyes brightened. “Well . . he said. “Well, maybe . . And 
then he added, “Don’t think for a minute that to my mind you’re 
showin’ sense. Don’t think I agree with what you’re aimin’ to do. . . . 
That starry-eyed nester kid, fillin’ your head with fool ideas . ..” 

As the cattle loomed up before them in the moonlight, Joel grinned. 
But his heart was warm inside him at Hank’s words. 
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The valley narrowed to a quarter mile in width, to a hundred yards. 
The Santa Bonita became a mountain creek, rushing swiftly over its 
rocky bed. In the light of false dawn the caravan wound its way along a 
tortuous trail, while tall cliffs loomed above them on either side. 

Then, just as the sun was edging over the cliff tops, they came upon 
the “Promised Land.” It was a strange and beautiful sight. To the left of 
them, and across the stream, the dwellings of the cliff men, dark hewn 
holes in the rock. The morning sun, sifting across the mesa, tinting the 
rock strata ocher and red and blue, most of the colors of the rainbow. 
The cliffs shimmered and danced in the sunlight, and the dark openings 
looked down like brooding eyes. Apache and gold seeker and bad man 
had passed these by, and it seemed they had been undisturbed for cen¬ 
turies. It seemed almost that time had stepped back for those centuries, 
that at any moment one of the ancient dwellers might step forth to greet 
the morning sun. 

For a moment Joel virtually thought this would come to pass, for his 
eyes lit upon a ladder, seemingly intact and as it had always been, lead¬ 
ing up from the ground to the first tier of dwellings. He narrowed his 
gaze to peer intently at it for a moment, then realized that it was newly 
built. Lemuel Strange had been at work here, preparing the way for his 
flock. 

Not until the had forded the stream, shallow here, and clambered up 
into the caves, however, did Joel begin to realize how much the preacher 
really had done, how long he had been preparing, the true magnitude of 
his plan. Then Lemuel Strange began to explain. 

Through a hidden canyon, up the valley a quarter mile, a stream ran, 
he said. There green grass grew, and there the stock could pasture un¬ 
disturbed. At the top of the cliff where the dwellings were there was an¬ 
other spot of green, watered by a strearnthat came from farther up the 
mesa to tunnel through the rock and fall at last into the Santa Bonita. 
There Lemuel Strange had started a vegetable garden. He had even 
stocked a few foodstuffs in the caves. 

The preacher said he had been fascinated by the ancient ruins ever 
since he had come to the valley. He had spent hours prowling the caves, 
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picking up potsherds and old weapons. It had come to be a solace to him 
and a refuge from the world, as he delved into the lives of these long- 
gone people. It was not surprising, then, that when he had sensed trouble 
brewing in the valley he had also begun to think of it as a possible refuge 
for his flock. 

As they sat a little later—Joel, Hank and the preacher, Sam Jenkins, 
Jim Haynes and some of the other grangers—in what had once been a 
ceremonial chamber but was now a hollowed pit open to the sky, Lemuel 
Strange unfolded all his plan and its reasons. It was apparent, he said, 
that their cause was hopeless if they had remained at home. There was 
no way they could be together to ward off attacks; it meant only their 
slow ruin or extermination. Now the story was reversed. Their where¬ 
abouts was unknown; they might stay here for weeks without discovery. 
And in the night bands of them could ride along the mesa rim and sweep 
down into the valley to harry the ranchers, to burn and destroy. 

The preacher, entranced with his subject, grew less florid in his words 
as he talked. They could stay here for at least a month, he estimated, and 
in perfect safety. Even if they were discovered and attacked, their posi¬ 
tion up here in the cliffs was all but impregnable. In that month their 
crops, though their corn might become weed choked, would not be ruined. 
And a month of concerted action on their part must bring the ranchers 
to a willingness to compromise with them. Perhaps the cowmen would 
even be willing that the farmers dam the Santa Bonita to provide irriga¬ 
tion for the upper valley, leaving the lower valley unharmed for cattle 
raising. If not, affairs would reach such a state that government inter¬ 
ference must most certainly come, giving the nesters at least a better 
chance for justice. 

It was a daring plan, a desperate one. It meant committing acts for 
which Lemuel Strange would find difficulty in discovering Biblical justi¬ 
fication, yet to desperate men fighting for the right to live it had begun 
to seem the only plan. As the preacher talked, even the more skeptical 
of the nesters became convinced. After all, after last night how could 
they be squeamish? 

Even Joel, as he listened, became half convinced that it might work. 
At the same time his own mind was busy, searching for possibilities to 
make the plan more certain of success. 

“This San Juan Land Company, preacher,” he said at last. “You 
figure they’re out of the picture complete?” 

Sam Jenkins answered him. “That’s a funny deal. Like I was startin’ 
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to tell the Reverend t’other day, us folks that still owes the company 
money ain’t heard a word from ’em fer six months. Whatever they’re up 
to, it’s better that we keep clear of it.” 

“Seems to me,” Joel suggested then, “that if you’re hopin’ to get the 
government in, it would be a good idea to write a letter to Washington 
first, give them the lay of things.” 

Lemuel Strange shook his head. “We have,” he said. “I have written 
them time and again, all to no avail.” 

“I wonder ...” Joel said. “There was a deputy marshal in town the day 
I came in. I expect he found out too much about somebody. He got killed. 
When one gets killed, Uncle Sam’s likely to send another.” 

The others digested this thought, and Hank and Joel furnished them 
with such details as they had. 

“There’s some hope there,” Jim Haynes said finally. “Not enough, 
though. Looks to me like the sheriff was keepin’ mighty quiet about that. 
I’ll warrant he ain’t even reported it back. Time the gov-ment finds out 
what happened to that deputy and gets around to sendin’ another, we 
may be licked.” 

“Sure enough,” Joel agreed. “We got to hurry it. . . . Looka here, it’s 
the Santa Fe that runs across the mesa up above, don’t it? Carries mail 
for Los Platanos, don’t it?” 

The others nodded. 

“Well,” Joel said, “I’m goin’ to write me a letter to Washington—the 
kind of letter that’ll send a marshal hotfootin’ it for the Santa Bonita 
Valley.” 

They did not understand. Joel refused to explain. “It’s sure fire if I 
can make it,” he said, “but it’d be better if I handled it alone. . . . 
There’s only one thing I’m askin’, Reverend. If you’re goin’ to start 
raisin’ hell with the cowmen tonight, how about startin’ on Bollings and 
Hardee?” 

“That don’t make sense,” one nester growled. “It’s Claypool that’s got 
the gunmen, ain’t it? It’s the Cross Tree that joins up to most of our 
farms.” 

Jim Haynes looked at Joel oddly. “I hate to say it, Joel,” he said, 
“but it seems to me that talkin’ to that Joyce Claypool has prejudiced 
you.” 

Joel flushed angrily. “If it had, it’d’ve done it the other way. The thing 
is, I’ve got a hunch that there’s somethin’ mighty funny in this setup, 
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somethin’ that don’t show on the surface. Had it all along. Otherwise, 
why was the deputy killed?” 

“Somethin’ in that,” Sam Jenkins agreed. “Somebody’s got secrets 
they don’t want found out. I dunno . . .” 

“And I’d just like to see how things work when you jump the ones 
that’s least expectin’ it—Bollings and Hardee,” Joel argued. “They was 
in on hirin’ the gunmen, wasn’t they?” 

The nesters thought so. Still, Adam Claypool was, in their opinion, 
the moving force behind it. No one was quite ready to agree with Joel. 
He turned to Lemuel Strange. 

“Supposin’ we put it this way,” he said. “Start the way I’ve asked. If 
my scheme don’t bring a U. S. marshal here in two days, then go ahead 
the way you want to. Fair enough?” 

Lemuel Strange got up. He came over and put his arm on Joel’s shoul¬ 
der. “My son, we’ll agree,” he said. “We’ll smite at them with fire and 
sword, and yours shall be the sword and mine the fire. And by the Lord, 
we’ll lick the living daylights out of them.” 

The council broke up. They had traveled all night, and if they were 
to work this night it was time for sleep. Before Joel had gotten his blan¬ 
kets spread in a dark corner of one of the caves, however, Hank was 
upon him. 

“What in time you got up your sleeve?” he asked. 

“Why,” Joel answered, “I’m about to add robbin’ the U. S. mails to my 
accomplishments. If that don’t bring a marshal, I don’t know what will.” 

To his surprise, Hank laughed aloud and slapped his thigh. “Lordy, 
by golly me,” he said. “Boy, they’ll hang you yet. When do we start?” 

“Train goes through about midnight,” Joel said. “But we’ve got a 
three-four hour ride to get there. You goin’ too?” 

“Am I goin!” said Hank. He laughed again. 

If the ghost of a Moki had returned to his dwelling at dawn the fol¬ 
lowing morning a puzzling sight would have met his eyes. His drinking 
gourds and cooking jars, many of them, sat in their accustomed niches. 
Even a stone ax, its handle long since gone, lay against the wall. A few 
cans of fruit and tomatoes were stacked in a corner, and even this was 
not so puzzling. 

But by the cave entrance, making use of such light as they could get, 
two men in boots and sombreros squatted on their haunches. Between 
them sat a canvas sack, upon it the lettering U. S. Mail. They were striv- 
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ing now, by means of a file and pliers, to wrench open the lock upon the 
sack. 

“I dunno,” Joel Garrison was saying. “Maybe we hadn’t ought to do 
this. Maybe we’d ought to leave it locked.” 

Hank Mallon snorted. “Hel”s fire, they could hang us twice over for 
what we’ve done already. We might’s well make it look convincin’. Any¬ 
how, I’d like to see what’s in that sack. Might be somethin’ we’d want 
to keep. . . .” 

At last the lock was broken. Hank pulled open the sack and dove a hand 
eagerly inside. His eyes brightened as he brought forth a handful of 
letters. 

“A heap of registered mail here,” he saidr “Must be money in some 
of it- Good pickin’s here.” 

“You’d better keep those sticky hands of yours off it,” Joel warned 
him. 

“Letter here for Lawyer Otis Bollings,” Hank said. “From some sur¬ 
veyor down in Santa F6. Looks mighty thick and interesting. Ain’t he 
the one with the ranch next to the Cross Tree?” 

“Let’s see that letter,” Joel said. 

He took it. He sat, turning it over in his hands, for minutes, trying to 
make up his mind. At last he said, “Let’s have a little fire and heat some 
water. Time we had coffee.” 

Hank grunted. He had sorted out another letter. Before he got up he 
handed it to Joel. “ ’Nother for the same gent,” he said. 

When the water boiled Joel forgot his coffee. Instead, he began to 
steam the envelopes open. 

He looked at the smaller one first. It came to Bollings from a lawyer 
in Kansas City, and it said: 

Dear, Otis: 

I have looked into the matter, as you asked, and find that the San 
Juan Land-Improvement Company went into bankruptcy approximately 
six months ago. There should be no legal difficulty, then, in using the 
same name for the company you plan to form, if you wish. Personally, 
I’d hesitate to do it myself in view of the fate of the previous company. 

You may be sure that your inquiry has been treated with the strictest 
of confidence. 

Sincerely yours, 

Amos Blodgett 
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Joel handed the letter to Hank without a word. Hank scratched his 
head. “I’m beginnin’ to smell polecat,” he said. “Let me figure this out. 
Bankrupt.. . Shad Waddell...” He broke his gun and began to pull out 
cartridges. 

Inside the large letter was a heavy folded paper and a note to Otis 
Bollings from the surveyor. Joel read: 

In accordance with your request, I enclose a map of the Santa Bonita 
Valley, including the various holdings and all watercourses. This is in 
exact agreement with the survey you had me make six months ago, with 
this exception : I have marked in, in dotted lines, the holdings of farmers 
who had not settled there when I made the survey, as per your descrip¬ 
tion of such holdings in your letter of ten days ago. 

Joel turned from the letter to the map. He looked at it a long time, 
seeming to lose himself in it. When Hank finally forced a cup of coffee 
into his hand he only drank it abstractedly. He turned finally to Hank. 

“Look at this,” he said. “See if it gives you the same ideas it does me.” 

Hank had a row of cartridges arranged, and he gave them up with re¬ 
luctance. His eyes began to light up as he studied the map, however. 

“Boy, you’ve got it!” he burst out. “Right there in black and white. 
Now looka here ...” 

He singled out a cartridge and moved it an inch along the floor of the 
cave. “This here is Claypool.” He moved another. “Here is where Shad 
Waddell and the land company comes in, and here is the nesters.” He 
pulled his tobacco sack from his pocket and set it down. “Now here is 
Otis Bolling, and that there empty coffeepot is the sheriff of Santa Bonita. 
Now”—he fumbled two cartridges from his belt—“now this is you and 
this is me. Dang it—no!” 

He had discovered a dent in the cartridge that was supposed to repre¬ 
sent himself. A look of horror crossed his features. Hastily he put that 
one back in his belt and brought out another. 

“This one is me,” he said emphatically. 

Joel smiled as the old-timer finished explaining his diagram. “You’ve 
got it, Hank,” he said. “It’s there. You could have done it just as well 
without the coffeepot, but, by golly, the whole setup makes sense now. 
The answer to everything that’s been puzzlin’ me. That gent is a mean 
' one, Hank.” 
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Hank nodded, put back his tobacco sack and began to replace the 
cartridges. “Jumpin’ woodticks,” he said. “If Claypool knew-” 

The clatter of hoofbeats sounded in the canyon below them. With un¬ 
believable speed, Hank got the last of the cartridges back in his gun and 
palmed it. 

“That’ll be the preacher and his men cornin’ back,” Joel said. “But 
we’d better seal these up and stow the sack just the same. What they 
don’t know it’s easier for them not to tell.” 

Hank peered out, then nodded. They replaced the letters in the mail 
sack, hid it under a blanket in the cave, then went down to greet the 
returning riders. 

In the morning light, Lemuel Strange looked gaunt and unhappy, not at 
all like a victorious raider. 

“How’d you make out?” Joel asked. 

The preacher did not answer. Finally Jim Haynes said, “Set fire to a 
heap of Wagonwheel range. Grass was dry, and they was too busy 
fightin’ it to even try to hunt us down. Maybe even took the ranch 
buildin’s.” 

“Must’ve took some cattle, too,” Sam Jenkins added uneasily. 

Joel winced. There was in him still too much of the cowman to like this. 
But he realized that these men, for all their hatred of the ranchers, did 
not like it much either. They had struck a bold blow, but it had not 
made them happy. 

“You’ve earned you a good sleep,” he said. “While you’re at it, I’ve 
got me a new scheme to try. Reverend, I’m goin’ down and see Adam 
Claypool.” 

Lemuel Strange leaped down from his saddle, came over and put his 
hand on Joel’s shoulder. “My son,” he said, “that’s suicide. He is sur¬ 
rounded by his hired killers.” 

“Just the same,” Joel said, “there’s a chance it might turn the tables, 
put a stop to the whole trouble.” 

They looked their unbelief. “How ’bout that other scheme of yours?” 
a nester asked. “Did it work?” 

“I sent that letter to Washington,” Joel answered easily. “There’ll be 
a marshal along right soon.” Then he explained to the preacher the reason 
for his proposed call on Claypool. “It might mean the end of havin’ to do 
this kind of thing,” he concluded. 

The preacher’s eyes lighted with hope; but then, shaking his head, he 
said, “It’s madness. You wouldn’t have a chance. Those gunmen . . 
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“Gunmen!” snorted Hank. “Killers of women and kids is all they are. 
We can handle them. You folks go get some sleep.” 
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As they came down into the valley, Joel and Hank could see smoke 
rising far below them. It did not increase as they drew nearer it’s source, 
however, and they judged that Otis Bollings’ hands must be getting the 
fire under control. Yet Lemuel Strange and his nesters had wrought well 
in their work of destruction; a fire that burned half the night and well 
into the morning, on dry range, must have taken heavy toll. It would not 
need many more such sorties to leave the ranchers destitute. 

They rode slowly, keeping wherever possible under cover of the river- 
bank. Their mounts had been ridden hard the night before, with but a 
few hours’ interval of rest, and at any time they might be called upon 
for a new burst of speed, so it was wise to take it easy. They hardly ex¬ 
pected to come upon riders this far up the valley. Still, a stolen mailbag 
was slung, wrapped in a poncho, across the pommel of Joel’s saddle, and 
a sheriff’s posse might just chance to come this way, looking for the 
bandits who last night had robbed the Santa Fe. It was no time to take 
chances, not if they expected to see Adam Claypool. 

Dangerous as the ride and the task ahead might prove to be, Joel was 
all but singing as he rode. For the first time he knew what he was fight¬ 
ing, and the fight was a good one. For the first time he knew that what 
he was attempting to do would help Joyce Claypool, knew he could make 
her see that he was riding to her as a friend. 

It was close on to noon when they came to the junction of the Santa 
Bonita and Moki Creek. Thus far, on all the long ride, they had not met 
with or even sighted another human being. Now they crossed the river 
at the fork and Joel, signalling Hank to wait, dismounted. Cautiously 
he crept up the bank of the creek until he could see the Cross Tree 
buildings above him. 

Cool in the bright sunlight, the ranch house seemed to beckon invit¬ 
ingly as when he had first seen it. Now, though, it was almost awesomely 
quiet. No voices, no sound of footsteps, disturbed the silence. Were they 
all taking a siesta at this early hour? 
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He noticed now, far up the road to Los Platanos, a cloud of dust. Then 
he made out within it a rider, moving fast toward town. 

He began to wonder, then. Was it possible that the rider had spotted 
him and Hank and ridden here to warn Adam Claypool? Was this silence 
but the bait of a trap, set and waiting for him? 

He waited a long time and still could see no sign of life, could sense 
no danger. At last he slid down the bank and rejoined Hank. 

“Looks like we’ve wasted our time,” he said. “Place seems to be 
deserted.” 

“Some folks can be mighty quiet when they want to,” Hank observed. 
“You go on ahead to the house. I’ll mosey around to the bunkhouse, 
easylike, in case Mister Galt and his boys is around.” 

Hank rode up the creek bed a few rods until he was past the house. 
Then he swung up and toward the bunkhouse. As he did so, Joel mounted 
again and rode boldly and with seeming unconcern toward the house. 

He reached the archway that led to the patio without challenge or 
sound of any sort. Perhaps he would find the Claypools within, resting 
from the heat of the day. He started down the flagged walk, tense and 
alert. 

He reached the patio and stopped short, an exclamation bursting from 
his lips. 

In the center of the patio the waters of the fountain murmured softly. 
There was green grass there, and flowers in gay profusion adorned the 
walls. But here to the right, by the flagstoned walk, Adam Claypool 
was sprawled in a pool of his own blood. Joel knew before he reached 
him that he was dead. 

Joel knelt down by the body. Adam Claypool had been seated in that 
chair there, smoking a cigar, reading a newspaper and taking his ease. 
That other chair had been pushed back hurriedly, so it seemed likely that 
he had been engaged in a friendly talk with the man who murdered him. 
The attack must have come without warning, for Adam Claypool, hard¬ 
bitten pioneer though he was, had not even gotten his own gun out of its 
holster. 

This could have happened but a few minutes ago, for the ash on the 
cigar by Claypool’s side was still smoldering. Joel remembered the rider 
he had seen heading toward town. If he had only arrived a moment 
sooner and been able to recognize the man ... It would be useless now to 
attempt to pursue him; he had too good a start toward town. 

Then Joel noticed something else—a slip of paper that had evidently 
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been placed under Claypool’s hand. He picked it up. His eyes widened 
as he read the crudely lettered note: 

WARNIN TO SANTA BONITA COWMEN THIS IS WHAT 
HAPPENS TO RANCHERS THAT HIRES GUNMEN 
THE NESTERS 

He heard a light step on the patio walk. He whirled, crumpling the 
paper in his hand. It was Joyce Claypool. 

Joyce started at sight of him. Then she glimpsed the form upon the 
ground and gasped. Her face went white. 

“Dad!” she cried. She ran to him and knelt down beside him. “What 
have you done to him?” 

Joel stood uncomfortably by. “Miss, I didn’t do a thing to him,” he 
said. “I came here to talk to him and found him like this. Some skunk was 
just ridin’ toward town, and it must’ve been him that killed him.” 

Sobs burst from her uncontrollably when she saw that Adam Claypool 
was dead. Joel wanted to comfort her and knew he could not. 

Suddenly she was on her feet and facing him with tear-dimmed eyes. 
She had her thirty-eight out and pointed squarely at him, and the move 
had been so quick that it left him totally unprepared. 

“You killed him!” she cried hysterically. “Stand where you are.” 

“Miss,” Joel said, “I didn’t kill him. I was-” 

“Turn around,” she said. “Unbuckle your gun belt. I ought to shoot 
you b-but I’ll take you to the sheriff. This time you will hang.” 

He did not move. “Miss Joyce,” he said, “I’ve got some things to say, 
and I’m goin’ to say them. The only way you can stop me is to shoot me 
dead.” 

Her gun blazed. Near the far wall of the patio, a lizard that had been 
basking in the sun seemed to take wings and vanish. “Just in case you 
don’t think I can shoot,” Joyce said. “Now turn around.” 

Joel shook his head. “Miss Joyce,” he said, “I came here to tell your 
father some things he’d ought to know, and I’m goin’ to tell them to you. 
It may help to find who really killed him.” 

Joyce stood statuelike and did not speak. She was fighting a sweeping 
urge to give way to utter hysteria. She could not quite bring herself to kill 
Joel Garrison, and yet she thought she wanted to. 

“I’m beginnin’ at the beginnin’,” Joel said. “First off, those cattle you 
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had rustled wasn’t taken by the nesters. They was stolen by Otis Bol¬ 
lings and Tim Hardee, and the blame laid on the nesters. They did it to 
stir up trouble between your father and the nesters, so they could get him 
to bring in gunmen, so there’d be more trouble. So the nesters would get 
to hatin’ him and him the nesters. So they’d wipe each other out.” 

Joyce listened because she still could not fire. And listening stilled 
somewhat the turmoil within her. “I don’t believe-” she began. 

He gave her no chance to finish. “They’ve fixed it so it looks like 
Adam Claypool hired the gunmen,” he said. “Half the nesters and towns¬ 
folk believe that. Why wouldn’t they? The nesters wasn’t close enough 
to the Boxed H and the Wagonwheel to cause them any worry. But if 
Adam Claypool could be ruined in a nester war, then Bollings and Har¬ 
dee ’d have a chance at the prize range in this valley—the only range 
that’s always got plenty of water—the Cross Tree range.” 

Joyce’s gun lowered just a trifle, then she caught herself. What was 
she letting him do to her? “You’re talking to clear yourself,” she said. 
“You haven’t a shred of proof of any of this.” 

“Proof enough,” Joel answered. “I know that Otis Bollings was plan- 
nin’ this months ago, that he had a survey of this valley made for that 
reason. I’ve seen the map. I know tfiat Bollings used the name of the 
San Juan Land Company after it had been bankrupt for six months and 
hired Shad Waddell. And I know'that Adam Claypool wasn’t really 
bossfn’ those gunmen.” 

“He turned that over to Link Galt,” Joyce said. Her voice had lost its 
sharpness. She was trying desperately to decide: should she even listen 
to him? 

“But Link Galt was takin’ his real orders from Bollings,” said Joel. “If • 
he’d been takin’ them from your father he wouldn’t have tried to have a 
preacher dry-gulched. He wouldn’t have had his men jump the nesters 
night before last when they was already leavin’ the valley. He wouldn’t 
have fired wagons and killed women.” 

“I heard nothing of that,” she said. 

“I did,” Joel answered quickly, “because I was there. Helpin’ the nes¬ 
ters get out of the valley. And I know it was Link Galt and his killers 
that jumped them because I helped to drive them away. That’s proof 
enough for me. And I know men like your father well enough to be sure 
that even a hard-case foreman like Galt wouldn’t dare do things like that 
if he was really takin’ orders from Adam Claypool.” 

Could all this be true, Joyce thought. Could this be the answer to what 
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her father and herself had been striving so desperately to discover these 
past two days? She almost believed Joel, and then, thinking of her father, 
remembering that even this hope could never bring him back to life 
again, she did not. 

“If you’re talking straight,” she said, “I’ll find it out. I still don’t be¬ 
lieve you. I think you killecUmy father. I think you started that fire last 
night so everybody here would go to fight it and leave him alone. I’m 
going to take you to the sheriff. There ’ll be plenty of time to find out 
about the rest after you’re in jail.” 

Joel knew further words were useless. He thought of the stolen mail- 
bag on his saddle. A fine time, for him to be handed over to the sheriff. 

His eyes wandered, seeking some means of escape. There was none. 
He could not shoot Joyce Claypool, and he might not even he able to if 
he tried. 

As visions of a noose loomed largely in his mind, he caught a flicker 
of movement behind Joyce, just at the corner of the archway. But he 
heard no sound. 

Then a familiar voice said, “Sorry lady, but I got to do it” 

As he spoke, Hank Mallon loomed up behind Joyce, and one hand 
reached out and wrenched the thirty-eight deftly from her grasp. 

Joyce whirled. Hank stood there in his stockinged feet, looking foolish, 
but with his own gun out and ready. 

“I had to do it,” he said. “Vou can’t take my pardner to jail, ma’am. 
It would plumb unsettle him.” Then, for the first time, his eyes lit on 
the body of Adam Claypool. “Lordy me, somebody’s kilt him. That 
sure fixes it. Who done it?” 

Joel stepped forward. “The gent I saw foggin’ it away when we came 
up, I expect,” he said. “But I didn’t-” 

“What’s that paper in your hand?” said Joyce suddenly. 

Then Joel remembered that he still held the note he had found beside 
Adam Claypool. Too late—for with the words, Joyce snatched it from 
his hand and began to read. 

What little hope she had held tumbled as she read. So that was it. . .. 
Suddenly, she was truly afraid of these two men. She tried to hide it. 

“I see now,” she said with outward calm. “You were going to put that 
beside my father, but I came in. You killed him, and all this fine talk has 
been just to hold me off till your pardner came.” 

“Miss Joyce,” Joel said, “I found that note there. And it’s a lyin’ 
note, and just proves what I’ve been tellin’ you.” 
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“I’ve never known till now,” Joyce said, “what it was like to really 
want to kill a man. I’d kill you now if I could.” 

“Look here now,” said Joel, “I’m goin’ to prove this to you if it takes 
all day. I’m goin’ to-” 

He broke off as Hank took firm hold of his arm. “Riders cornin’,” he 
said. “Looks like the whole Cross Tree crew. That’s what I come in to 
tell you about. We got to go.” 

Joel hesitated. He was almost ready to fight it out with the whole Cross 
Tree outfit, just in the hope that he could find some way to make Joyce 
believe him. But Hank was dragging him away, and he knew he had to 
go. He could see, less than a mile away, the dust cloud of a score or more 
of riders. Unhappily he walked outside to his waiting horse. 

As they mounted, Joyce followed them to the archway and looked out. 
Her lips were tight together, and Joel knew that she was lost and desper¬ 
ate. If only he could help her. He wished even that Hank had not come 
to his aid; perhaps then, before Joyce took him to the sheriff, he could 
have convinced her, even if he had had to admit the train robbery. 

His heart was heavy as he rode away. 
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Hank and joel headed first around the house and down to the creek. 
In that way they avoided being seen by the approaching riders, so that 
no pursuit was possible until the latter met up with Joyce Claypool. 
When they had ridden back up the Santa Bonita a short distance, how¬ 
ever, Hank drew rein. 

“Better not go straight this way,” he said. “They might trail us right 
to the granger hideout.” 

“Not very likely,” Joel said, “since we ain’t goin’ that way.” 

“You mean you’re still goin’ to-” 

“I mean we’re still goin’ to town, like we planned to do. We got to. 
We’ll swing out and around soon as we get a little farther up the river 
out of sight.” 

“Lordy me,” said Hank. But he was past protesting Joel’s foolhardy 
acts. He swung in behind him as they headed upstream at a good pace. 

They had ridden two miles or more before they came to a draw swing¬ 
ing off to the right that was deep enough and rocky enough to permit 



them to leave the river without being seen and without leaving a plain 
trail behind them. Once in the draw, Joel dismounted, climbed to the rim 
to see how close were their pursuers. But a rise hid the Cross Tree ranch 
house from view as well as a good share of the ground they had covered. 

There was nothing for it but to ride on and hope that their back trail 
was lost. When they came out of the draw a little later they still could 
not see the Cross Tree, so they cut off now at an easy angle to the south 
and east. This would bring them eventually to the little-traveled trail 
along the left bank of the Santa Bonita, the same that Joel had ridden 
two days before. They kept wherever possible to hard ground, yet knew 
that if their ruse at the river had been discovered their pursuers must 
eventually find their trail and know that they were making for town. 

Twice on the route they spotted riders coming from town along the 
main trail across the river, but always in time to pull off the road before 
they themselves were seen. Late in the afternoon they came to the spot 
where the trail ended, and they had to cross the river. When they rounded 
the boulder Joel thought of Joyce Claypool. She had stopped him here 
that day, he believed now, mainly to save his life. Perhaps she had saved 
it; perhaps Link Galt would have killed him. At any rate, that day he 
had seen the real Joyce Claypool, impulsive and warmhearted, and be¬ 
cause he had, the way he had left her today still tortured him. 

They came to the end of the pinons and looked around them. To the 
left rose the barren and jagged mesa walls; to the right, and a few miles 
away, on Wagonwheel range, a little smoke still stood in the muggy air. 
The sun blazed down and heat shimmered across the plain, but ahead 
Los Platanos seemed as ever to doze placidly in her cool shade beside the 
river. 

“You wait here,” Hank said. “Nobody much knows me. I’ll go on 
ahead and take a look see.” 

Joel agreed. He watched Hank ride on until he was swallowed up in 
the shaded street. Then he climbed off his horse, loosened the cinch to 
give the roan a breathing spell. With ears attuned to possible danger from 
the rear, he rolled a quirly and squatted on his heels to wait. 

He waited a long time. No sound disturbed the silence of the after¬ 
noon. He busied himself with tossing pebbles at a horned toad for a spell, 
until both he and the horned toad grew bored with the sport. He began 
to worry. 

At last he got up, tightened the cinch of his saddle and mounted. Only 
then was he able to spot a rider, just emerging from the town. He breathed 
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again. It was Hank, all right, and not hurrying. He rode forward to me^ 
him. 

“Didn’t mean to keep you waitin’,” Hank said, “but I had to have 
somethin’ to cool my throat. It was a different barkeep, and I let ’im think 
I was some kind of a marshal from Phoenix. Town’s up and died. Guess 
most folks been out to the fire. Here’s a funny thing, though. . . 

He handed over a newspaper, and Joel grinned. He knew very well 
that Hank had not risked discovery just to dawdle in the bar; he had 
been after information. Here was some of it. 

It was a copy of the weekly Santa Bonita Coyote . Up to now Joel had 
not even been aware of the paper’s existence. This copy was dated to¬ 
day, and across the two center columns in blackface type was an editorial. 
It was that which had caught Hank’s eye. Joel read: 

ASTOUNDING ATROCITY 

The Coyote is ready to howl. We are not brave nor handy with a gun; we 
realize we are risking our necks and our esteem; but it is high time somebody 
spoke up. If this paper is going to be worth a tinker’s damn, it looks like we 
will have to be the goat as well as the coyote. 

Night before last, fellow citizens, the fair name of the Santa Bonita Valley 
was forever sullied. At that time the nesters, weary and bowed down with 
constant raids upon their lives and property, gathered together their meager 
belongings like the Children of Israel and departed from this valley. On their 
way out, they were brutally and murderously attacked by gunmen hired by 
the ranchers! An innocent woman was killedl 

We hold no brief for the nesters. We have always said that there was room 
for a few honest ones to the north of the valley, that irrigation might make 
room for a few more, and that in any event their coming was inevitable; but 
we have also said, time and again, that the Santa Bonita Valley was a natural 
cowmen’s paradise, and we did not blame the ranchers for fighting to. keep it 
so. k 

Night before last, however, the bounds of decency and humanity were 
passed. These farmers were not fighting back or committing any crime. They 
were peacefully leaving the valley when, according to information from 
sources which we cannot reveal but which are impeccable, the roar of guns 
came out of the dark night, striking without discrimination at men, women 
and children alike. One of the first bullets entered the kind heart of Mrs 
Patrick Corrigan, sitting peacefully in her wagon with no thought save for 
the welfare of her fatherless little boy of ten. Another narrowly missed a 
woman with babe in arms. All for what purpose? To satisfy the blood lust 
of vicious hired killers? 

How long must this go on? Who is responsible for the hiring of these gun¬ 
men? It has been The Coyote’s assumption that they were hired by agreement 
of the owners of the Wagonwheel, the Boxed H and 1 the Cross Tree; yet today 
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both Otis Bollings and Timothy Hardee denied any part in it in sworn state¬ 
ments to your editor. 

Fellow citizens, we must place the responsibility squarely where it belongs. 
Though we be driven from the valley, shot down in the dead of night, we 
must say it: 

There no longer remains any reasonable doubt that Adam Clay pool has 
hired these gunmen and instituted a bloody reign of terror in this valley l Not 
content with riches and power, he has sought to rule by murder and brutality. 

Fellow citizens, are we puling weaklings that bow down to one man’s word? 
Are we yellow-livered cowards who condone wanton slaughter? 

The Coyote does not think so. It has the courage to say: Citizens, actl 

Joel looked up when he had finished. “Got a mite excited, didn’t he?” 
Hank said. 

“He didn’t do this all on his own,” Joel said. “Somebody talked him 
into it at the start. It just proves what I’ve been guessin’.” 

“They was bad talkers, then,” Hank said. “This paper come out late 
last night. Early this mornin’ somebody burned the print shop down.” 

“And it wasn’t Claypool,” Joel said thoughtfully. “No, I’d say they 
was mighty good talkers. Got what they wanted.. .. We better get goin’. 
Glad you brought this, Hank.” 

Hank spat with seeming unconcern. “Thought you might be int’rested,” 
he answered. 

They started on. When they reached the edge of town Joel drew rein. 
“We’re likely to be around town quite a spell,” he said. “These ponies 
have got to have rest and feed. It’s takin’ a chance, but I figure we’ve got 
to stable them, soon as we stow this mailbag some place in the bushes. 
How’s things at the livery stable?” 

Hank’s eyes gleamed. “Fine,” he answered. “That stableman, he’s 
fast asleep. No danger of wakin’ him.” 

When, a little later, they brought their mounts into the stable, Joel 
discovered Hank’s meaning. The stableman was certainly fast asleep, 
and, judging by the egg-sized lump on the side of his head, he would re¬ 
main that way for quite some time. Hank had seen to that. 

They took care of their horses, then looked outside. The town was 
surely dead; not a soul was stirring in the street. They had. arrived at 
the perfect time. 

They crossed the street, and Joel retrieved the mailbag and shouldered 
it. Then, pausing every few feet to look and listen, they began their slow 
journey through alleys and behind fences. Sometimes they crawled on 
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their bellies, sometimes they dared to stand upright; but always they 
went forward. 

They passed Olson’s Eat House, from which penetrated faint sounds 
of life. They passed the blacksmith shop, but the smith was not at his 
forge. And so they came at last, unmolested, to the sheriff’s office and 
the jail. Here, by the rear doorway, they paused. 

“If the cells are empty,” Joel said, “we’re all right. I sort of remem¬ 
bered there was a door back here.” 

“Dang it,” said Hank, “I don’t like this breakin’ into jail. It’s stickin’ 
your neck out too far.” 

Joel tried the door. It opened at his touch. Apparently the sheriff was 
not much worried about prisoners escaping, which was a hopeful sign. 

“Can’t we leave it right here inside the doorway?” Hank asked ner¬ 
vously. Jails made him uneasy. 

“He’d never find it,” Joel answered. “Bet he don’t come back here 
once a month.” 

He listened intently. He could hear no sound up forward. Finally he 
took off his boots and tiptoed in. The four cells were empty, and he went 
cautiously on to the front office. The sight he came upon there brought 
a wry smile to his face. 

Outside, in the valley, guns were flaming and men dying. War and holo¬ 
caust threatened the range land. But here in his cool adobe office the 
sheriff of Santa Bonita County sat, his feet propped upon his desk and 
his head lolling against the back of his chair. He was sound asleep. 

Joel tiptoed back and imparted the news to Hank. The latter’s eyes 
gleamed. “Lemme in there with a pistol barrel,” he said. “I’ll see that 
he gets a good sleep.” 

“That’d give him an excuse,” Joel said. “Don’t be so doggoned blood¬ 
thirsty. It’s better to just write him a note and leave it there.” 

Hank agreed, somewhat sadly. Joel wrote his note. Hank, too, removed 
his boots, and, both carrying the mailbag, they crept through the corridor. 
They placed the bag gently beside the sleeping sheriff with the note 
pinned to the top of it, and he did not stir. When he did awaken he 
would find by his side a sack of United States mail with this note 
attached: 

Dere Sherif: *r 

I was ridin up through the lower valley when too bad hombres jumped 
me. I had to smoke it out with them and they took out off to the south 
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leavin this behind. It looks like nothin is tnissin but I dident want you to 
see me becawse you might suspect me. 

Yours truly 

A Friend 

Hank and Joel stepped back into the corridor. Both were grinning 
broadly. It had worked out to perfection. 

At that moment a step sounded outside the office. The handle of the 
front screen door was turned. 

There was no time to flee. If they went down the corridor they would 
be seen by whomever was entering. There was but one thing to do, and 
they did it. They dove into one of the empty cells. Joel pushed the barred 
door softly shut. Watching the bars swing into place, Hank visibly 
sweated. 

The front door opened. The sheriff’s chair squeaked, and his feet 
clumped loudly on the floor. 

“Why—why, miss,” he said unhappily, “please—please sit down. Been 
out chasin’ firebugs and mail robbers all night. So doggoned beat out I 
mighty nigh fell asleep in my chair.” 

“Sheriff,” came the voice of Joyce Claypool, “my father has been 
murdered.” 

The sheriff stood up, and his chair clattered back. “Miss Joyce!” he 
exploded. “That’s—that’s awful!” 

Joel could hear him walking over to get his sombrero from its peg. 
“Miss Joyce,” he said, “I’ll have the skunk within twenty-four hours. 
It’s one of them danged nesters, you can lay to that. They won’t stop at 
nothin’.” 

“Sheriff Wilkes,” Joyce said, “I don’t think it was a nester. That’s 
why I came in to see you. Have you read this paper?” 

“Why, yes. But-” 

“So had Dad. And because that editorial gave him an inkling of what’s 
going on around here, he was shot.” 

“Now, Miss Joyce,” the sheriff protested, “that don’t make sense. 
What happened was that fool editor Hawkins run off at the mouth and 
made some nester so mad he up and shot your father.” 

“Sheriff,” Joyce said, “I want you to arrest Otis Bollings for the mur¬ 
der of my father.” 

Joel could hear the sheriff’s gasp. He did not answer for a long time. 
Then he said, “Miss Joyce, you’ve had a mighty tough time and are 
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awful upset. But it ain’t the time to go against your friends. You got no 
reason to say that.” 

“I have reason enough,” she answered. “Otis Bollings was seen leaving 
the Cross Tree just after Dad was shot. Are you going to arrest him?” 

“Now then,” he said soothingly, “that doesn’t make sense. It’s plain 
enough one of these gunnies that’s been hangin’ around the nesters did 
the trick. This here Joel Garrison from up in Wyomin’, he’s a killer, and 
he’s likely still around. He’s the man, all right.” 

Joel was surprised at the anger in her quick reply. “That’s not true. I 

know. I saw him. He’s the one who told me that-” She stopped, aware 

that she had said too much. 

“There you are,” said the sheriff triumphantly. “You saw him, did you? 
He was there at the scene of the crime, was he? You see, Miss Joyce, he’s 
the man that did it. He’s the one to-” 

“Are you going to arrest Otis Bollings?” Joyce demanded. “Or are 
you going to keep crawfishing?” 

He cleared his throat and strode across the room and back. “Now, I 
can’t do that,” he said. “Course I can’t, Miss Joyce. Not without abso¬ 
lute, certain proof. Supposin’ he was around at the time; is that proof? 
No ma’am, what I’ll do is get a posse out and hunt down this Joel Garri¬ 
son. He’s your man. Yes ma’am-” 

Joel could hear the door slam when Joyce whirled about and stalked 
out. Adam Claypool’s power had died with him. The sheriff would never 
dare to cross Otis Bollings, the new master of the valley. 

They had to wait there now, unmoving. In just a few moments, how¬ 
ever, they heard the sheriff also leave. Apparently in his agitation he had 
not even noticed the mailbag. Now they slipped back through the corri¬ 
dor, stepped outside and put on their boots again. 

Hank mopped his brow with a dirty bandana. “That Claypool gal,” 
he said admiringly, “she’d do to ride the river with.” 

Joel nodded. He had thought he knew Joyce Claypool. He had thought 
her warmhearted, impulsive and quick to anger, but withal a little soft. 
Now he knew he had been wrong. For all her womanly qualities, Joyce 
was strong. 

“I got a feelin’,” Hank said, “that she ain’t through on this deal yet. 
She’s drawin’ new cards.” 

“Hank,” Joel answered, “I’ve got a feelin’, too—a feelin’ that we’re 
goin’ to stay around this town quite a spell.” 
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“With you bein’ wanted for murder, and the sheriff gettin’ a posse 
out?” 

Joel laughed. “Shucks,” he said, “that sheriff ’ll just gather together a 
couple of his cronies and head out of town fast as he can, pretendin’ he’s 
huntin’ me. Things are gettin’ too warm for him here. . . . I’m goin’ to 
do some moseyin’ around this town.” 

“Me too,” said Hank promptly. “A cold beer’d taste mighty fine.” 

“You have your beer and listen while I get around,” Joel said. “Better 
if we ain’t seen together. I’ll join you in the back of the bar after a spell.” 

They parted, Hank to head out and down the street toward the bar, 
Joel to keep to the back ways for a time. When he felt he had gone far 
enough he ventured cautiously forth. He wanted to find Joyce Claypool. 

He was just in time. He saw her, alone, riding her horse down the street. 
A little beyond the Pueblo Bar she turned the comer into a shaded side 
street. He cut across through the back lots again in the hope that he might 
intercept her. 

He was bitterly disappointed. When he came out into the side street 
she had already dismounted, was stepping through the doorway of a large 
house across the street. He knew little of the town, but the house, of 
brick, was plainly the most magnificent one in Los Platanos, and he 
could suspect a great deal. 

Joyce was taking matters into her own hands. She was going to call 
upon Otis Bollings. 
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It seemed to Joyce, as she stepped out of the sheriff’s office, that the 
weight of the world was almost too heavy to bear. Always there had been 
her father, cool and self-possessed, to lean upon. Now he was gone. 

She could not yet bear to think of him lying dead. She had tried to 
force the image from her mind by saying that she was Adam Claypool’s 
daughter, that she must carry on as he would have done, that she must 
now be strong. She had thought that the Claypool name and the Clay- 
pool power would aid her in this, that she would be able to face down the 
sheriff and bring matters to a head. But she had failed. No woman, no 
matter how strong, could take the place of Adam Claypool. 

She wished now that she could have thought the thing through while 
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Joel Garrison and his friend were at the ranch house. If only she had, she 
felt now that they might have helped her. She thought of Joel, standing 
there with her gun trained on him, insisting on telling her what he had 
come to say—so cool and self-assured, he seemed to her. . . . But how 
could she have known? She had not seen Jimmy Solarez then, and how 
could she be expected to realize the truth at once, coming as she did upon 
her father there with Joel Garrison at his side? 

Well, it was too late now to think of that. There was no help for her 
anywhere, now. She must handle this alone. She must seek Otis Bollings 
in his own house and have this out with him, try to learn where the real 
truth lay. Perhaps, even, she had been wrong. She hoped she had. 

At any rate, she would handle this man to man, as her father would 
have done. ... As she swung into the saddle, she straightened her shoul¬ 
ders, striving valiantly to gain some of the strength and courage that had 
been Adam ClaypooPs. 

Otis Bollings, in building a house that was meet for him, had scorned 
the cool and patioed adobe of the Spaniards. He would not go native, he 
had said; his house must rise, high and magnificent, above Los Platanos. 
Hence he had built of brick, though the brick had had to be hauled miles 
by wagon train, before the coming of the railroad. Now the house stood, 
square and of red brick, many roomed and many windowed, after the 
fashion of the Eastern dwellings; and as he had planned, anyone who 
came to Los Platanos knowing Otis Bollings must surely say: This is 
Otis Bollings’ house. 

To Joyce’s surprise, when she knocked Otis Bollings himself came to 
open the great black front door with its etched glass. Mrs Bollings had 
gone north, he explained, to escape the heat; and the cook and maid were 
out for the day. He smiled in greeting, then at once frowned disapprov¬ 
ingly at Joyce’s riding costume. 

“My dear child,” he said. “Riding all over the country. Didn’t you 
even come prepared for town?” 

Joyce did not answer. At his invitation she walked into the heavily car¬ 
peted, highly ^ornamented living room. But when he motioned her to a 
chair she did not sit down. Instead, she turned and looked at him in¬ 
tently. 

“Mr Bollings,” she said, “my father has been murdeded.” 

She tried to watch his eyes as the announcement came to him. Cold 
and lusterless as ever, they showed no expression; but a pained look 
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crossed his face. He shuddered. In the act of sitting down, he rose, came 
over and took her hands. 

“My dear,” he said. “Why this is terrible. I can’t believe it. How did 
it happen?” 

She held out the newspaper which was still clutched in her hand. 
“Who,” she said, “is responsible for this, Mr Bollings?” 

He took the paper from her, took off his spectacles and wiped them, 
then replaced them. It was as if he were delaying the reading of the 
editorial as long as possible. When at last he had read it, though, he shook 
the paper angrily. 

“Why, the snake!” he cried. “Lies, lies, all of it! He ought to be driven 
out of town.” 

“I wonder ...” Joyce said. 

He came up and put his bony hands upon her shoulders. “My dear 
girl,” he said, “my poor dear girl, you have been through a terrible thing. 
You must let me handle all this for you. In a few days you must take a 
trip far away, to the East, perhaps, and let me attend to the Cross Tree. 
You have suffered too much. . . .” 

She walked away to the window, looked out into the shaded street. 
There seemed no use. She could not break through his shell, find out the 
truth from him. She turned on him. 

“It’s very good of you,” she said, “but I’m going to stay. I’m going to 
stay until I find what is behind all this.” 

Otis Bollings then became his kindest, most helpful self. He asked for 
details of her father’s death, assured her that he personally would not 
rest until the nester who had killed Adam Claypool was brought to jus¬ 
tice. He' told her again that he would handle the ranch for her if she 
would only go away. He even suggested, most tactfully, that she let him 
buy the Cross Tree from her, so that she could go away and attempt to 
forget the tragedy that weighed so heavily upon her in this valley. 

When she refused all his suggestions he asked her to take some wine 
with him to soothe her shattered nerves. Afraid that a refusal would put 
him on guard, she agreed. He went out to the kitchen, and she thought 
for a moment that she heard him talking to someone in a low voice, then 
decided that her ears must have played her false, since no one else was in 
the house. 

He came back bearing a fine old Spanish wine, and she drank. He 
—talked on in an endless monotone until she thought the very walls 
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of the stuffy room must close in upon her. When she could stand it no 
longer, she said: 

“Mr Bollings, what were you doing at the Cross Tree at the time my 
father was killed?” 

She thought he started. “At the Cross Tree?” he said. “Why, what do 
you mean, Joyce?” 

“You were seen there,” she said. 

“Seen there? But I’ve been here at home all day. Who claims to have 
seen me?” 

“It doesn’t matter who. I know it’s true.” 

“But, Joyce, that’s nonsense. A case of mistaken identity. Perhaps 
that’s a clue—someone who looks like me is the murderer.” 

Suddenly she rose. “Otis Bollings,” she said, looking straight at him, 
“you’ve been wanting the Cross Tree range. You stirred up trouble to 
get it. When that failed, when my father got suspicious, you killed him.” 

She turned on her heel and started from the room. Her hand was ready 
to the thirty-eight in her holster as she went. 

Bollings came running after her. “Joyce!” he cried. “Joyce! Just a 
moment. You must wait. You must let me tell you. .. .” 

When she did not stop, his hand flashed to his pocket. Otis Bollings, 
after all, was not always afraid of guns.... 

Joel Garrison waited a long time across the street from Bollings’ 
house, hoping Joyce would reappear. When she did not, he thought even 
of going to the house and demanding entrance. Then he realized that that 
might spoil whatever plan Joyce had, might spoil his own usefulness here 
by revealing his whereabouts. When passersby had twice noticed him 
lounging there and looked at him oddly, he decided to seek out Hank, 
find what he had learned and return later. 

He would go first to the Pueblo Bar. Hank might still be there. He did 
not think it wise to enter boldly by the front door, for someone might 
spot him. He made his way cautiously up the street and around to the 
rear. Silently he opened the door a crack—the door through which, but 
a few days before, he had stepped to find the dying deputy marshal. 

A number of people, both cowboys and townsmen, were grouped around 
the bar. Probably they had been stringing into town from the Wagon- 
wheel for the past hour, while he waited in front of Otis Bollings’ house. 
There were few at the tables, but here in the darkest corner he spotted 
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one—a sun-dried man crouched behind a copy of the Santa Bonita 
Coyote. It was Hank. 

Joel edged his way in to sit beside him. Hank did not even turn, but 
went on looking at his paper. 

“Confound it, it’s about time,” he said. “I read every word in this fool 
paper three times.” 

“With both ears wide open,” amended Joel. “Did you learn anything 
either way?” 

“Plenty.” 

“What’s happened?” 

“Hell’s to pay,” said Hank. “They’re talkin’ ugly up there. One of 
Galt’s gunnies—the lanky one name of Stout—has been spreadin’ mean 
words. Says the nesters fired the Wagonwheel. Says they killed Adam 
Claypool, and he can prove it. Says they ain’t left the valley, and it’s 
time they was hunted down and wiped out like the buzzards they are.” 

“Are they listenin’?” Joel asked. 

“They are. They’re gettin’ mighty proddy. They cain’t find the sheriff, 
and they’re talkin’ about raisin’ a posse on their own. That fire and 
killin’ Claypool was bad for the nesters here. They’re even blamin’ them 
for robbin’ the Santa Fe now. And the crowd keeps thickenin’.” 

Joel shook his head. This was bad. How many times now had he 
thought he could help to set things straight in the valley and then had all 
his plans go awry for some such cause as this? For the moment it seemed 
a hopeless task. 

He stayed behind Hank’s newspaper while Hank ordered drinks for 
them. The barkeep was not the one Joel had seen twice before, so such 
a move seemed less likely to arouse suspicion than would simply sitting 
there. They sat for a time, while the crowd grew larger and the talk 
uglier. Always, however, there was uppermost in Joel’s mind the thought 
of Joyce Claypool. How had she fared with Bollings? 

Finally Joel told Hank that he would meet him in ten minutes at 
Olson’s Eat House. He slipped out as unnoticed as he had come. It was 
just getting dusk, and he was able to walk quite boldly down past Otis 
Bollings’ house. 

What he saw there eased his mind. A light burned within the house, 
but Joyce’s horse—she had been riding the roan—was gone. Instead of 
having a showdown, then, she must have given up and ridden away. Still 
Joel wished he knew if she had ridden homeward or not. He would like 
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to see her and talk with her. But Otis Bollings was hardly the man from 
whom to get that information. He walked back toward Olson’s. 

He sat there with Hank for a long time over steaks and fried potatoes 
and coffee. Hank was restless and nervous; he argued that they ought 
to be getting out of town, back to the nester hideout. Joel disagreed; 
nothing had really happened here in town, yet he felt that it would, and 
that they should be here when it did. He had had that feeling of a 
tenseness in the air ever since they arrived that afternoon, of a bombshell 
about to burst. They would do better to go back to the Pueblo and keep 
an eye on things. 

Before they went back Hank insisted that at least they get their horses 
out and saddled. They strolled down to the livery stable. As they came 
in the stableman was just getting dazedly to his feet. He reached for a 
lantern, fumbled with the catch and could not seem to raise the globe. 

“The heck with it,” he said. “You folks don’t need no light, do you?” 

“We can make out,” Hank answered. “Left a couple ponies here a while 
back. You was asleep.” 

“By gollies, I shore was,” the stableman said. “Like to of died a- 
sleepin’. Slept so danged hard I must’ve hit my head on a scantlin’. Got a 
lump here bigger ’n a dollar.” 

They consoled with him, assured him again that they needed no light. 
As a result, they were able to ride away in the darkness without his ever 
becoming aware of their identity. They rode back to the rear of the 
Pueblo, left their mounts ground hitched. 

“I ain’t so sure of it this time,” Hank said uneasily. “We got to be 
ready to move fast.” 

Joel was dubious too. The more people in the bar, the greater was the 
chance of someone being there who would recognize him. But he had to 
find out how matters stood. 

There were lights in the Pueblo now. Still, the flickering oil lamps did 
not penetrate far into the rear corners. They got into their former seats 
without trouble. 

The crowd had increased till the space about the bar was jammed. A 
few of the town merchants had joined it, but mostly, Joel guessed, the 
new arrivals were Boxed H and Wagonwheel and Cross Tree cowboys. 
He looked in vain for sight of Link Galt, but the gunman, Stout, was 
there, circulating about in the crowd with a word to this and that man, 
and another of Galt’s gun crew was present. 

The talk was bad. An hour ago there had been several, especially 
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among the townsfolks, who defended the nesters, even doubted that they 
were guilty of the various crimes of which they were charged. Now not a 
voice was raised in their defense. Those who had formerly spoken for 
them either stood glumly by or joined in the vituperation. 

Somebody, Joel could not figure who, was dispensing plenty of free 
drinks. Liquor flowed across the bar without surcease. There was dyna¬ 
mite here, needing only a torch to set it off and blow Santa Bonita Valley 
sky-high. Would someone provide that torch? 

Hank kept nudging Joel to go; each time the latter shook his head. He 
sat there, not wanting to stay, not daring to leave until he knew what 
was going to happen. He sat tensed and ready to spring, his hand never 
far from his gun, waiting. . .. 

Half and hour passed. Joel began to breathe easier. Some of those in 
the crowd, having had their fill of drink and talk, had started to drift 
out through the swinging doors. Those who stayed tended to break up 
into even smaller groups. Lacking a strong leader and not knowing where 
to find the objects of their wrath, the nesters, they might in time become 
but aimless, sullen men who overnight would sleep off even much of their 
hate. 

Hank nudged Joel again. This time Joel nodded and half rose from his 
chair. 

Then he sank back, once more tensed and ready. The swinging doors 
had just now spread wide, and into the flickering light walked Otis Bol¬ 
lings and the stocky sheriff of Santa Bonita County. 
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Foe a moment only a few men noticed the newcomers. Then Sheriff 
Wilkes yelled and raised his hand. Slowly the crowd quieted. Otis Bol¬ 
lings polished his glasses and stepped forward. 

“Gentlemen,” he began, “there are a few things that you, as honest 
citizens of this county, ought to know. I am glad to say that, with the 
return of Sheriff Wilkes, I have gotten his official sanction to say them.” 

“Well, shay ’em then,” growled a drunken cowboy. 

Bolings ignored him. “You are all aware,” he went on, “of some of the 
depredations of the nesters. They have stolen cattle from all of us. There 
is no doubt that they set fire to my range, though that is my own personal 
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loss and not for you to worry about. Last night the Santa Fe was held up 
north of here and valuable mail stolen. That looks like a nester job. 
Then-” 

The sheriff broke in importantly. “No need to worry about that. I 
tracked down them bandits this afternoon. Jumped ’em out south of here 
and shot it out with them. They got away but I clipped one of ’em, and I 
got the mailbag back, undamaged.” 

Hank’s derisive snort must almost have reached the sheriff’s ears. 

“Was they nesters?” someone asked. 

Sheriff Wilkes hesitated a moment, looked around him at the crowd 
as if measuring the feelings of his audience before answering. “No doubt 
of it,” he said. “No doubt about it.” 

“Fine work, Sheriff,” said Bollings without much enthusiasm. “That 
doesn’t alter the fact that today nesters rode up to the home of Adam 
Claypool, the finest, kindest-hearted man in this valley, and shot him 
down in cold blood. They left proof behind in the form of a warning to 
the remaining ranchers.” 

“And I know who the skunks that did it was,” put in the sheriff. “That 
pair of gunmen from Wyomin’ that’s been workin’ with the nesters— 
Mallon and Garrison.” 

Hank said, “We better get out of here.” Joel waited. Bollings seemed 
annoyed at the sheriff’s interruption, but after a moment he continued. 

“Those two must be hunted down,” he said, “but that is by no means 
all. Gentlemen, as if these things were not enough, tonight the ultimate, 
heinous crime was perpetrated. Tonight, while bereaved Joyce Claypool 
was riding homeward, she was kidnaped by the nesters and taken to their 
hide-out! I have a note here stating that if we ranchers do not come to 
terms at once, virtually turn over the valley to the nesters, she will be 
killed!” 

There was a gasp of astonishment and anger from the crowd—a gasp 
in which Joel Garrison joined, though not for quite the same reason. 
There were muttered exclamations: “The dirty skunks . . .” “We got to 
get them. . . .” and the like. 

Otis Bollings waited until he was certain that the full effect of his an¬ 
nouncement had permeated, then went on: “Folks, you all know what 
kind of a girl Joyce Claypool has been. Wealthy, it is true, but kind and 
warmhearted, a friend to all. I have seen her lovely smile bring joy to 
this whole village. To think of her, in the hands of those dirty nes¬ 
ters . . .” 
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He paused again, while the fury of the listeners grew. 

“Friends,” he said at last, “I have discovered the hide-out of these 
murdering nesters. They are forted up in the cliff dwellings north of the 
valley. They are strong, but brave men could dislodge them. I came here 
tonight only to ask you: are we going to permit the fair name of Santa 
Bonita Valley to be blackened by their presence, or will we wipe them 
out to the last man?” 

There were cheers, cries of “Blast ’em down!” Otis Bollings raised his 
hand for silence and called to the bartender: “Bring out the drinks. I 
want everyone to join me in a toast—to the return of peace to this 
valley!” 

But Bollings himself did not drink. When everyone was busied with 
their glass and their plans he slipped quietly out the door, leaving the 
sheriff in charge. 

“Time to go 4 ” Joel said to Hank. “I’ve heard enough.” 

They got up, started to edge toward the door. But they had waited too 
long. By some miracle of mischance, just as they rose Sheriff Wilkes hap¬ 
pened to look their way. 

His eyes popped wide. It took him a second to comprehend. Then he 
shouted: “There they are, boys! Garrison and Mallon! Get ’em!” 

Two cowboys started toward them, drawing guns. The brawny black¬ 
smith, nearer, stepped up to block the door. 

With a speed and efficiency that would have done credit to a jujitsu 
artist, Hank gleefully tripped the blacksmith. He sprawled among the 
chairs. 

They made it out the door and slammed it behind them. They swept 
up the reins and swung into their saddles. Guns roared out at them—one 
through the window, another through the now open door. 

They dug in the spurs and raced around the corner of the saloon to¬ 
ward the street. “South!” Joel shouted. 

They reached the street, and Hank, not understanding why, turned 
his mount to the left and southward. Half-a-dozen guns boomed out a 
chorus at them from the front of the saloon as they raced down the street, 
but there were no lights beyond, and the darkness saved them from a hit. 
A moment, though, and they heard the rapid pound of hoofs behind 
them. Too many horses had been tied in front of the saloon.... 

“What’s the idea?” Hank said. “This ain’t the way. .. ” 

Joel was riding abreast him now. “Better this way,” he said. “It’ll 
scatter them some. They won’t know whether to go for us or the nesters.” 
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They reached the edge of town and galloped on. Bullets still followed 
them, and the pound of pursuing hoofs was fast; but with each mile they 
rode the darkness deepened. Tonight Joel could be thankful for the late- 
rising moon. 

“But this won’t get us nowhere,” Hank protested finally. “Where can 
we head from here?” 

“If we can shake those gents off,” Joel said, “we’re goin’ back and pay 
a call on Otis Bollings.” 

They rode for fully an hour. Twice they were able to make a fast turn 
and throw their pursuers for a moment off the trail; but always the 
latter followed on eventually. At last they came on a rise to rocky ground. 

It was full dark now. “Make plenty of sign like we’re headin’ on,” Joel 
said. “Here’s where we switch off sharp to the right.” 

This time it seemed to work. They rode for some distance, then paused 
to listen. Such hoofbeats as they heard were far away. The men who 
followed had surely missed the turn, and perhaps they were even giving 
up the chase for bigger game. They might figure, after all, that there was 
but one southward trail through the valley, and that they could catch 
their men eventually in daylight. 

Nonetheless, Joel and Hank rode on some distance further before they 
swerved again toward the right and Los Platanos. It was another hour 
before they sighted through the darkness the dim glow of the village. But 
at last they struck the trail that led into the side street where stood the 
house of Otis Bollings. 

They rode cautiously now, pausing every now and then to listen. As 
they came up the street they could see, up at the head where it joined the 
main street, an occasional rider passing. By the time they came near to 
Bollings’ house, however, there were no more. The village seemed to have 
emptied. 

To his relief, Joel spotted a light burning in the library of Bollings’ 
place. Two doors down was a seemingly abandoned house with a shed at¬ 
tached. They put their horses in there and approached cautiously on foot. 

To go to the front door and knock would be offering Bollings too much 
opportunity to call for help. They went to the back. The door was locked. 

Hank brought from his pocket a piece of bent wire. He grinned with a 
small boy’s enjoyment. “Have it open pronto,” he said wisely. 

He did. They took off their boots and entered, walked softly toward 
the library. Joel peered in. Otis Bollings had sent most of the inhabitants 
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of the valley off to hunt the nesters down; but he sat comfortably here at 
home. On the table before him was a map of the valley, and he peered at' 
it intently through his spectacles, a miser counting his gains. 

Joel put on his boots now, and Hank did likewise. With seeming* un¬ 
concern, they walked into the library. 

Bollings started up at the sound qS their footsteps. He looked up, and 
his face went pale. Though as far as Joel knew the man had never set 
eyes upon them, there was no doubt that he knew them for what they 
were. 

After the first start, he, too, tried to seem unconcerned. “Gentlemen!” 
he said, “How do you do? Won’t you sit down?” 

“Thanks,” Joel said. They sat down. 

“Now, what can I do for you?” 

“I expect you know,” Joel answered casually, “We’ll just wait till 
you’re ready.” 

“But I don’t understand you,” protested Bollings. 

“You can tell us,” said Joel, “what you did with Joyce Claypool, you 
low-lying skunk.” 

“What / did? But-” 

“You see, I was watchin’. I saw her come into your house.” 

“Of course ... Of course . . .” said Bollings. “But she left here to go 
home.” 

“If she did,” Joel said, “then she was kidnaped on the way because of 
orders from you. Where is she now?” 

“Why, that’s absurd,” Bollings said. “I only wish I knew where she 
was.” 

“You do,” Joel told him. “And there’s no use beatin’ around the bush. 
This ain’t no law court.” 

Bollings’ right hand was near the table drawer, and Joel saw him reach 
and surreptitiously open it a trifle. There was a gun there, but if Otis 
Bollings brought it out he would never live to fire it. Joel looked at him 
intently, and he believed that the lawyer understood that too, for the. 
hand came away. 

Bollings eased back in his chair and spread his hands. “Now, gentle¬ 
men,” he said, “I am a timid man, a man of peace. I insist that you mis¬ 
understand me. But if I did know, if I were as evil as you think, would I 
be likely to tell? And would you ever find out by killing me?” 

Hank got up. He walked over and put both his hands on the table and 
looked down at the lawyer. Wicked dancing lights were in his hard blue 
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eyes. He looked at Bollings a long time, and the sweat came out on the 
lawyer’s forehead. 

“Bollings,” Hank said at last, “we don’t have to kill you. We’d rather 
not. I’ve got a dozen ways that’s better ’n killin’ for your kind, and I’d 
like to try them all.” He paused, added, “I’ve been wonderin’—would 
you scream like a woman when you screamed?” 

Bollings drew back. He looked at Joel to see if this were true, and Joel 
stared back at him without expression. Then suddenly Bollings smiled. 

“Why, gentlemen,” he said, “there’s no need to be harsh. There’s no 
need to go into that sort of thing. If you are so insistent, I believe I can 
help you. . . . Away up Moki Creek, just at the edge of the valley, is an 
adobe hut.” He traced the route on the map. “I think you may find the 
lady there. Tim Hardee is with her, keeping watch.” 

“That’s mighty nice of you,” Joel said. He could have sworn that Hank 
looked disappointed. “Now, Hank, I guess we’ll have to tie this fine 
gentleman up. He might get to runnin’ around. . . .” 

It was midnight when they left the red brick mansion of Otis Bollings. 
Already, Joel knew, the sheriff and his avenging posse must be well on 
the way. 

“I don’t like the look of it,” Hank said. “He give in too easy. We got 
to watch our step.” 

“If you’d seen yourself, you wouldn’t say it was so easy,” Joel assured 
him. “You sure scared me. I thought for a minute you was Geronimo. ... 
Hank, I’ll have to handle this. You’ve got to ride up north.” 

“What!” said Hank. “Why, I wouldn’t no more think of-” 

“You’ve got to warn those grangers,” Joel said, “or they might be 
slaughtered. And if Joyce—if Joyce is still alive, I’ve got to get her up 
there in time to talk the sheriff out of fightin’.” 

“That’s mighty nigh impossible,” Hank said. “We’d stand more chance 
if I went with you.” 

But he said no more. They got their horses from the shed and mounted. 
When Joel headed westward toward the distant mesa he was alone. 
Hank rode north. 
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Hank was convinced he would never see Joel alive again. He was like¬ 
wise certain that the nesters would be wiped out and that he would go 
with them—a sad and ironic fate for one who had been a cowman from 
the time he was old enough to crawl into a saddle. Yet, though he rode 
sunk in gloom, he was planning ahead as carefully and relentlessly as if 
he expected to wind up drinking a quiet beer with Joel in the Pueblo on 
the morrow. 

He judged that the main body of the posse would have perhaps two 
hour’s start on him. Somehow he had to make that up and more. They 
would be taking a fairly easy gait, probably planning to arrive at the 
nester hide-out about dawn. He could go faster except that his mount 
was by no means fresh, At the pace at which he needed to keep it, it 
would drop before ever he reached the cliff dwellings. And he knew it 
would be useless to look for a horse in the livery stable; every mount of 
any value would long since be gone. 

There were no stragglers, however; he had seen some leaving as he 
came into town. And naturally the posse had taken the shortest route, so 
the best thing in any case was to trail right along after them. 

He spurred his mount to a fast pace, and within half an hour he 
spotted the hindmost rider in the gloom up ahead. He came up abreast 
and slowed. 

“Who’s that?” the man inquired. 

“You folksh all lef’ me,” Hank said. “Jush woke up in Pueblo an’ ish 
all dark. Why ’n’t you folksh wai’ fer me?” 

He was trying his best to get a good look at the horse, but it was 
difficult in the gloom. The man grunted in disgust at his reply, and Hank 
immediately picked him for one of the local merchants, probably not a 
good judge of horseflesh. 

“Lesh rashe,” he said. 

“This is fast enough for me,” the other retorted. “I’m not riding any 
race horse.” 

That was enough for Hank. With a wild yelp, he clattered on ahead. 

He came upon two more men but these were together and so did not 
suit his purpose. He passed them, singing drunkenly. At last, however, 
he saw another lone rider ahead. 
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He came up to the fellow, weaving in the saddle, his hat pulled low to 
conceal his face, yelling like a Comanche. 

“Fer gosh sakes, cut out that racket,” the man said. 

Hank was able to spot this one. He was the blacksmith. A blacksmith 
ought to be able to pick a good horse though he would not, Hank hoped, 
be a very good rider. As further proof, the smith had been keeping a good 
pace when he came up with him. The smith was his man. 

Hank drew right abreast and leaned over confidentially. “Jush tryin’ 
to keep myshelf company,” he said in an apologetic tone. 

“Well, keep quiet if you want me fer company,” growled the smith. 

“Absholutely,” said Hank. 

Suddenly, taking a tight grip with his left hand on his saddle horn, he 
weaved far over toward the blacksmith. He weaved so far that his head 
butted the smith in the ribs, and his right hand, seeming to claw widly, 
grabbed at the smith’s left leg and yanked it from the stirrup. 

The smith let out a yell and clawed at his saddle horn. Somehow, 
though, Hank’s arm seemed to keep him from getting a grip. His other 
foot came loose from the stirrup, and he tumbled out of his saddle. 

He got to his feet with a curse. “Hey there, you danged drunken fool!” 
he yelled. “Where you goin’?” 

Hank was already in the saddle of the blacksmith’s horse, leading his 
own mount and galloping down the trail, singing: 

Weep, all ye little minsh, 

Wail, windsh, wail, 

All along, along, along 
The Colorado Trail. . . . 

It was too bad, but the smith would have to walk back to town, and it 
was a long walk. For Hank could not afford to have him spot his horse, 
nor did he want the smith to ride the tired mount. When the blacksmith’s 
curses were well lost in the distance, Hank took the bridle off his own 
horse, loosened the cinch and left it to graze. He would be able to pick it 
up later. 

He galloped on. 

Hank rode fast; nonetheless he was surprised when, having covered 
little more than half the distance to the head of the valley, he saw what 
appeared to be a campfire ahead. He approached it and circled it warily. 
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He snorted with contempt. It was the posse, all right. The first right¬ 
eous rage and the effect of the alcohol had worn off, apparently. He could 
imagine how it had been. Those less accustomed to riding had begun to 
grumble that it was too long a ride to make in one stretch, so they had 
all finally stopped for a breather and coffee and maybe even a short nap! 

Well, all the better. By riding fast he would arrive in time to get the' 
nesters more or less prepared. He spurred on the blacksmith’s mount. 

There must be thirty or forty riders in that posse, he figured. Too 
many for the grangers . . . 

It was not yet dawn when Hank came in sight of the cliff dwellings. 
There was no sign of life here; they must still be asleep. As a test, he rode 
up cautiously. The ladder that reached the caves was in place, and he 
climbed it. 

Without anyone being aware of his presence, he reached the cave where 
Lemuel Strange slept. These fool nesters ... He shook the preacher 
roughly. 

Strange woke up, blinked and said, “Good morning.” 

“Good morning, hell,” Hank snapped. “Ain’t you got any guards 
posted? What do you mean by leavin’ that ladder up? Why, a whole 
army could ’ve walked in on you before you knew it!” 

“Why, why, the guards must have fallen asleep,” the preacher mut¬ 
tered. “The ladder—somebody must have forgotten the ladder. But— 
but-” 

“And a whole army is cornin’ in—to wipe you out,” Hank said. “Get 
the men together. Check up on the guns. We’ve got to fight.” 

When the startled preacher had gathered the men together in the an¬ 
cient council chamber Hank told them harshly what was coming. The 
faces of his listeners mirrored a variety of expressions—astonishment, 
disbelief, anger and—all too commonly—fear. 

“We can’t lick ’em,” one nester said. “We ain’t got a chance. We better 
all just scatter and hide up the canyon.” 

“Sure,” said Hank angrily. “Scatter and let ’em hunt you down one 
by one and slaughter you. If there’s anybody here that’s too yellow to 
fight they’d better clear out right now.” 

After that there were no more open admissions of fear, though Hank 
was convinced that before the fight started there would be desertions. 
Men such as Sam Jenkins and Jim Haynes came forward to discuss with 
Hank how best to conduct the defense. 
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“First off,” Hank said, “we better see how many guns we got and 
figure what spots ’ll be best to make a stand.” 

Lemuel Strange shook his head. “First,” he said, “we must gather all 
together and pray the Lord for guidance and deliverance.” 

Hank wanted to protest that there was a time for prayer, and this was 
hot it. While they prayed, the posse would be coming nearer. But he said 
nothing. 

It was an impressive sight that should have turned the hearts of the 
hardest of the posse had they now ridden in. Since there was no one cave 
large enough for all to congregate in, the Reverend Strange gathered them 
all in the canyon. There, just as the morning sun rose over the mesa 
rim, the gray heads of old age beside the tousled ones of youth, close to 
fourscore grangers bowed down in prayer. The preacher spoke his 
“Amen! ” just as the sun burst out in all its glory. 

After that, Hank took unquestioned charge. He sent two men down the 
canyon to watch for the posse’s approach. Then he checked and found 
a total of twenty-five guns, few of them up-to-date construction. Next he 
began to inspect the caves. 

Most of them were cell-sized holes in the rock, with barely room for a 
dozen people to stand at once, and with no means of ingress save by 
tortuous paths from the top of the ladder. Four of them, however, were 
close together and larger than the rest, and here it was possible to go 
from one to the other by means of a balcony along the front. 

He wanted the women to move into the smaller caves and leave these 
for the fighters, but when he suggested it a nester woman shook her head. 

“We ain’t goin’ to leave our menfolks,” she said. “If they git hurt, we 
want to be standin’ by to help.” 

Others were quick to agree with her. Hank had to give up in disgust. 
He compromised by setting to work such women as were able, carrying all 
their belongings, save rifles, ammunition and foodstuffs, to the smaller 
caves. He put the men to constructing a meager rock breastwork along 
the balcony. 

While he was doing this Tabby Jenkins came up to him. She seemed to 
have taken orphaned young Jimmy Corrigan in tow, for he followed her 
everywhere. 

“I didn’t hear all of what happened,” she said worriedly to Hank. 
“Joel—you think—think he’ll be all right?” 

Hank told her what Joel had set out to do. “You—you think he’ll make 
it?” she asked. 
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“Tabby, I don’t know,” Hank admitted. “If he don’t, he’ll sure cut a 
swath goin’ out.” 

He was unable to give her more assurance because he was too worried 
himself. He was worried about the whole business. He squinted into the 
sun at the far mesa wall. These people were all going to be packed into 
four caves, and a few riflemen over there could raise the devil with them. 
He wished he could send a half-a-dozen nesters to scale the wall and 
station themselves there, but even if he could find ones willing to go, he 
would hardly dare. These people had to keep together in order to keep 
their courage up. Send half-a-dozen men over there, and the chances 
were if the fighting got hot they would turn tail and run. 

He was interrupted in his gloomy thoughts by running footsteps down 
below. It was the two guards. They clambered up the ladder as fast as 
they could walk and pulled it after them. 

“They’re cornin’! Hundreds of them!” 

The few moments left, Hank took for a final inspection of the four 
caves. Lemuel Strange was at has side. 

In the second cave, a starved-looking nester was explaining the work¬ 
ing of his rifle to his wife. “Got to shove down this lever,” he said, “and 
here’s how you put the cartridges in.” 

“I—I don’t want to know,” she said. 

“But you got to, Sal. S’pose they knock me off at the start. You got to 
pick up the gun and go right on. You got to.” 

“If they’ve gotten you, Job,” she said, “what’s the use?” 

Most of the women were showing less spirit than she. Beaten down 
lor so long that they had forgotten a happier time, they huddled together 
in the back of the caves, hopeless and frightened. The preacher did his 
best to comfort them. 

“And remember,” he stopped to tell each of the men, “many of this 
mob are honest townfolk who will be our friends when this is over. You 
must shoot not to kill, but to wound.” 

Hank shook his head at this advice. He knew the preacher was right, 
but it wasn’t going to make standing off that posse any easier. 

In the last cave a farmer looked hungrily at Hank’s full cartridge belt. 
“You—you wouldn’t have any of them to spare?” he asked finally. 

“How many you got?” demanded Hank. 

“Six.” 
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“Lordy,” breathed Hank. He handed over a half-a-dozen more. “Why 
the heck didn’t you get more before this started?” 

“No money to buy ’em,” the granger admitted. 

“You'folks got to save your cartridges,” Hank said then to all of them. 
“Don’t waste any on wild shots.” But he knew they would. 

He went back then to the spot he had chosen for his stand. He knelt 
down and put cartridges in easy reach before him. He had barely gotten 
his Winchester cradled in his arm when a sombreroed head appeared in 
the canyon below. 

Hank held his fire and prayed that the nesters would have the sense to 
do likewise. There were half-a-dozen men in view down there now, among 
them Sheriff Wilkes. They were afoot and creeping along from rock to 
rock. Obviously they thought they were making a surprise attack and 
hoped to get up canyon undiscovered, so that they would have the nes¬ 
ters between two forces. 

Before they were quite abreast the caves, an impatient nester fired— 
and missed. The possemen scattered in a flash and ducked for cover. 
Hank cut loose at the one he had picked, and the man crawled away with 
a broken leg. He wished now that he had picked the fool sheriff. 

If the nester had waited a little longer they’d have had the whole half- 
dozen trapped and yelling for mercy. As it was, it would be difficult for 
them to get back down canyon, but they had found good cover here. 
Lead began to pour into the caves from their guns, though the angle was 
bad for accurate shooting. 

Hank risked his neck to crawl along the balcony again and warn the 
nesters once more to hold their fire. “Those gents can’t hit you,” he said. 
“Wait till you spot somebody that’s where they can be dangerous.” 

Now, down canyon, the rest of the posse opened up. Lead rained into 
the caves and richocheted from the walls. Still no one was hurt, but 
sooner or later some fool nester, Hank was sure, would expose himself. 

The fight continued in that fashion for over an hour. Once Sam Jen¬ 
kins nipped an overbold posseman. Two nesters were hit by ricocheting 
bullets, but neither was badly hurt. 

The roar of guns in the narrow canyon was deafening. The acrid tang 
of powder smoke was in every breath of air they breathed. Hank nursed 
his cartridges and waited, knowing this was too good to last, that real 
trouble would come soon. 

It did. It came in the shape of a gray sombrero, peering over the top 
of the far canyon wall. 
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Hank lined up his sights and waited. When a head and then an edge 
of shoulder followed the sombrero he pulled the trigger. 

There was a yelp of pain, and head, hat and shoulders disappeared. 
Hank grunted with satisfaction. But he knew that was only the beginning. 
If that one had gotten there, more would follow. 

In fact, they had. He spotted signs-of movement on the rim, farther 
up canyon. He could not reach that man with his rifle from here, but the 
nesters in the far cave should be able to. 

How come they hadn’t started cutting loose? They were usually quick 
enough, those nervous sodbusters. Now that he thought about it, he did 
not believe they had fired up there for quite some time. 

There was nothing for it but to crawl along and investigate. Maybe 
they’d been hurt. 

He found the reason soon enough. He guessed it as he passed by the 
second and third caves, but in the last it was niore apparent. 

Here four frightened farmers squatted with rifles in their hands, not 
firing. They could not because their guns were empty, and on the floor 
about them were nothing but empty shells. 

Hank gave them each a cartridge from his belt. It was all he could 
spare, .for he knew he was going to do a like service for most of those in 
the other caves. Half of their guns though, he found, would not take a 
forty-five cartridge—his own rifle was a forty-five ninety—and he could 
not even do that. 

On the way back something else startled him. A little while ago Tabby 
Jenkins and Jimmy Corrigan had been kneeling there in front of the 
second cave, Jimmy with his squirrel gun. Now the gun lay there, empty, 
and Tabby and Jimmy were gone! 

He made inquiries. They were in none of the caves, yet no one had seen 
them go. What mad errand had taken them away? Had they gone because 
the squirrel gun was empty? Had they actually climbed down into the 
canyon, into the face of death? 

Wearily Hank crawled back and resumed his station. He felt as if the 
weight of the whole world had descended on his shoulders. 

He had been too generous; he had but four cartridges'left. There were 
more men up on the canyon rim now, but they were not exposing them¬ 
selves enough for the sure shot that he had to get. Soon, when they had 
placed themselves, lead would begin to pour into the caves in a deadly 
hail. 

The breastworks were not high enough to help much. Hank had known 
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that, but there had been no time to build them higher. The four caves 
packed full of nesters—nesters with empty guns—were so exposed as 
soon to become a shambles. Why, a dozen men up there on the rim could 
slaughter them all. 

A fine way to go out, Hank thought, surrounded by a bunch of sod- 
busters. He squinted, waiting for a target. At least the sun was high now, 
and he did not have to look into it when he fired. / 

He did not think, though, that he would live to see it set. 
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For a long time, Joel rode without sign of trail, trusting to the stars and 
his own sense of direction to guide him through the thick darkness. He 
was on Wagonwheel range now, and Bollings had assured him that there 
was no trail here. He would have to keep on a little north of west until 
he left Wagonwheel ground and hit Moki Creek. After that it would be 
easy. The ground became increasingly more rough and rolling, and there 
was but one trail. This, for the most part, bordered the creek and would 
not be hard to follow. 

So, at least, Bollings had told him. How much of Bollings’ statement 
had been true, he could not know. He believed, though, that the lawyer 
had talked straight. Fear of Hank had spurred him on, and some secret 
self-assurance had allowed him to continue. What was the ace that Bol¬ 
lings held up his sleeve? 

He rode swiftly, but with eyes and ears alert for trouble. He had once, 
just after coming out into open country, thought he heard the hoofbeats 
of another rider, but if so they must have been passing him, going toward 
town, for he did not hear them a second time. He came at last to Moki 
Creek and hit the trail toward the towering mesa. 

The thought had barely crossed his mind, however, when he drew rein 
sharply and listened. What was that sound that had come to him from 
the rear? When he did not hear it again he rode on a few rods farther, 
then paused and listened again. 

This time he was sure of it. It was a shod hoof hitting rocky ground 
not more than a quarter mile behind him. 

He rode on again, but more slowly now. If he was being followed, then 
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let the mysterious rider catch up with him. It could hardly be coincidence, 
another horseman on this lonesome trail, but he would see. 

He went on until the trail dipped sharply where a draw came down to 
meet the creek. There behind the coulee bank he paused and waited. His 
forty-five was out and resting on his thigh. Now and then he would back 
his horse a few feet, then move him forward again, so that if the other 
man were listening too he must think Joel still riding on. 

The rider was coming on at a good pace, was but a few yards away 
now. Joel kneed his horse into the trail. “Hold it there, stranger,” he said. 

It was one of the Cross Tree gunmen; Joel did not know his name. 
The man sat up with a start, but came riding on. And just in time Joel 
knew that he, too, must have been forewarned; he caught the glint of 
moonlight on revolver barrel. 

Almost at once two reports bellowed into the night. The gunman had 
fired first, and Joel felt the tug of the bullet at his vest, scant inches from 
his heart. But the other man yelped in pain, and his forty-five clattered 
on the ground. Joel’s bullet had broken his right shoulder. 

He tried to whirl his horse and flee, but Joel came up to him and 
grabbed the reins. “Stick around, fella,” he said. “Climb off that horse, 
and we’ll have a talk.” 

The man cursed and got down. Joel helped him to rip off his shirt sleeve 
and bind his wound. 

“So you was the reason Bollings was ready to talk,” Joel said. “He 
knew you was cornin’ to see him at midnight. Tell me now, has he got any 
other surprises? Who’s up at the cabin?” 

“You can go to hell,” the man growled. “But if you’re so mighty 
curious, Tim Hardee’s up there, and the Claypool gal.” 

“Who else?” 

“Nobody. What give you the idea there was anybody else?” 

That was the sum total of the information Joel could get from him, 
despite all his efforts. Finally he said, “If that’s the way it is, I’ll just 
take you along for safekeepin’.” 

“I’m in awful pain,” the gunman said. “I got to get to town for a doc¬ 
tor. I’m bad hit.” 

“Not so bad hit as you should be,” Joel said harshly. “You’ll ride 
along with me. And don’t try to make a break. It won’t be your shoulder 
next time.” 

He forced the man into the saddle, and they rode on, the gunman just 
ahead of him. With the rough trail they were traveling, Joel could not 
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tie the wounded man to his saddle. He had to take a chance and keep a 
watchful eye. 

They rode on for some distance in the moonlight. The ground here was 
very rough, split by constant gullies and side canyons, and the mesa walls 
towered so close as to seem ready to topple over upon them. Joel had been 
riding for hours, and already a pencil of light was on the eastern horizon, 
announcing dawn was soon to come. They must be almost to the adobe 
hut of which Bollings had told him. 

They were working up a rise, had nearly reached the crest. A cloud 
chose that moment to sweep across the moon’s face, dimming the view 
ahead. And just at the crest the gunman’s horse leaped forward suddenly 
as he dug in the spurs. 

“Sedgwick! Barnes!” he shouted. “Git him! It’s Garrison!” 

Joel, too, dug in the spurs, whipped out his forty-five. He had been 
tricked, and his only chance was to ride straight on, into whatever lay 
ahead. If he paused he was lost. 

He swept over the crest of the rise. Guns flamed at him from behind 
rocks on both sides of the trail. He held his fire while lead screamed past 
him, whirled his horse toward that boulder at the right whence flame had 
come. 

The roan took the boulder in a flying leap, and Joel’s forty-five spouted 
at a dark shape on the ground, once and again. 

The shape became a man—a man who rose up to his feet and flung his 
arms skyward. Then he toppled forward on his face and did not move. 

Almost at the same instant Joel sprawled from his saddle to the ground. 
Lead was still screaming his way from across the trail, and on his horse 
he made too sure a target. 

He waited there a moment, not moving. The gunman over there ceased 
his fire. After a time he crept out from beside the trail and stood up, 
peering toward Joel. 

Joel, too, stood up. He heard the loud roar of his own gun and the 
other’s blending to a chorus. The gunman fired once more than he, but 
only his first bullet came near to Joel. The other, pulled by reflex, went 
into the sky; already he was tumbling backward, dead. 

Joel looked around him. There were no others; the one he had cap¬ 
tured must have kept on riding. And these two were dead. 

It was very quiet here on the crest of the hill at dawn, but to Joel the 
bellow of forty-fives was still loud in his ears. He sat down, a little sick, a 
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little weary. Fumblingly he reloaded his gun, while his head cleared so 
that he could think and see again. 

He got up at last. It surprised him to discover that there was a rose 
glow now in the east, but what surprised him more was that down at the 
foot of the rise, not twenty rods away, stood an adobe hut. In the door¬ 
way of the hut a man lounged. He was not firing at Joel, and in fact he 
had not even drawn his gun; he seemed only to be waiting. 

Joel saw that his horse had fled during the firing. No matter, the roan 
was too winded to go far, and he himself could walk this distance. He 
started down the trail. 

When he came a little nearer he saw that the man in the doorway was 
Link Galt. Galt was smoking a cigarette and smiling, seeming perfectly 
at ease. So this was Otis Bollings’ real ace in the hole; he had been sure 
that, even if the gunman did not get through with his waging, Galt 
would kill Joel Garrison. 

Joel had narrowed the distance to half. Galt dropped his cigarette, 
ground it carefully under his heel. He seemed by that gesture to say con¬ 
fidently that if he had not done that, he himself would be still alive to 
fight the fire that rose from the dry ground above it. He walked forward. 

“Well, if it ain’t the gunnin’ ranny from Wyomin’,” he called across the 
space that separated them. “I had a hunch it would be you. So Poole run 
away, and you killed the rest, did you? So you had to come finally, did 
you? You had to find out.” 

“Galt,” Joel said, “why don’t you start shootin’. You know I’m here 
tcfliill you.” 

Galt shrugged and continued walking forward. “Plenty of time,” he 
said. “You got only a minute to live; what’s your hurry?” 

Suddenly Galt’s strategy dawned on Joel. He was talking himself in 
close; he wanted to get close iii where a fast draw would turn the trick. 

Joel stopped short. “Galt,” he said, “If you don’t draw when you come 
to that rock there, I’ll start shootin’ anyhow.” 

When he knew his trick had been discovered, the smile vanished from 
Link Galt’s face. He did not wait to reach the rock; on the instant, with 
the speed of flint striking from steel, he drew. 

Joel knew, in that bright flash of clarity when the mind races, many 
things. He knew that Link Galt was faster than he, had beaten him to the 
draw. He knew that in another instant he might be dead. He remembered 
Hank’s advice: “For all the talk, speed don’t count so much in guns as 
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shootin’ straight.” He knew he could fire but one shot, and that must be 
straight and true. 

His hand was squeezing the trigger as he drew. He brought up the gun 
and aimed for Link Galt’s heart. 

A roar was in his ears, and a hammer blow struck him somewhere in 
the left side, twisting his body about. But his gun was ready, and his right 
arm did not swerve. 

With the bellow of his gun, it seemed as of Link Galt had been struck 
by a charging steer. His feet left the ground, and he sprawled backward. 

Joel was still standing. There was a numbness in his side, but that was 
all. Link Galt had tried to win by speed, by knocking Joel off his balance 
with that first fast shot and killing later. He had failed. 

Now Galt twisted his right arm about, striving to bring up his gun for 
another shot. The effort brought a groan from him. 

“Oh, hell, what’s the use,” he muttered. He let the arm fall back. The 
gun slipped from his fingers. 

It seemed as if, dying, all the venom had fled from Link Galt’s soul. 
He smiled wryly and waved weakly for Joel to come to his side. Joel, 
holstering his gun, came and knelt beside him. 

“I—hurt you any?” Galt asked. 

Joel felt of his side. “I reckon you might’ve cracked a rib,” he said. 
“That’s all.” 

“Doggone,” said Galt. “And you got me right. Nicked my heart. I 
c’n tell. Bleedin’ all over inside. I didn’t—didn’t think you could do it.” 

He paused for breath. “I’m mighty sorry,” Joel said. “You want any¬ 
thing?” 

“Nope,” said Galt. “One of us—had to go. Knew it from the start. 
You’re good, kid. But you ain’t as tough as me. You better—go straight. 
Ain’t tough enough—to be like me .. 

A shudder shook him. He went on with an effort, “Got to keep on 
talkin’. Like to go out—talkin’. Leave my boots on; I ain’t superstitious. 
Joyce—she’s all right. In there with Hardee. He’s soft—crackin’—won’t 
show fight. It’s all—yours.” 

Joel took off his hat. It seemed as if he had to. “Galt,” he said, “I kind 
of think you’re a real man, some ways.” 

Link Galt grinned. “Nope,” he said. “Liked to do things—tough way. 
Really playin’ my own game—not Bollings’. Figured this deal—leave 
me ownin’ the valley someday. Marry Joyce. Good gal.” 

There was nothing Joel could say, nor did Galt expect him to. It seemed 
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to Joel as if his face were darkening when he said: “Goin’ now. Don’t 
think—I got any—regrets. I was hard—I liked—bein’ hard. Adios.” 

It seemed almost as if he had kept himself alive at will; for, with that 
last word of parting, there in the bright damp of dawn, he was dead. 

Joel got to his feet. He stood there a long moment, seeming to be held 
by Link Galt’s irresistible will even after he was dead. Galt had been the 
hardest man he had ever met; perhaps he had been the mightiest. Joel 
felt that he had killed a man who, in his evil way, was greater by far 
than he could ever hope to be. 

He came back suddenly to the present at the sound of a footstep. He 
remembered Tim Hardee, and his hand went for his gun. All this time 
he had been a perfect target for anyone in the cabin. 

But no—the one who walked toward him was Joyce Claypool. Her 
face in the morning light was wan, yet her eyes were bright with hope 
and with gladness. He thought he had never seen eyes so beautiful. 

“Joel Garrison,” she said. “Joel . . .” 

And suddenly, without his quite knowing how it had come about, his 
arms were around her and they had kissed. 

Then, abashed, she drew away. “I—I’m glad you came,” she said. 

“Well,” he began, “I-” 

He broke off. An old man was walking toward them from the cabin. 
His face was seamed and gaunt and his eyes dark brooding pools. He car¬ 
ried a gun belt in his hand and held it out to Joel. 

“I was goin’ to come out shootin’, but Joyce grabbed my gun and 
emptied it,” he said. “Just as well . . . I’m all through now. I’m ready 
to take my medicine. 

“Should ’ve known better. Had a grudge against Claypool for years 
and let Bollings talk me into this. Sprained my ankle, and Bollings said 
that was fine—we’d let ’em think I’d broke my leg, and this’d be the 
time to turn the trick. Didn’t know it’d be like this, or I wouldn’t ever 
have done it. But I did it. I’m ready to pay. .. 
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They went into the cabin and sat for a little time, while Joyce bandaged 
Joel’s wound as best she could, then cooked them a breakfast and told 
Joel how this had come about. Jimmy Solarez, the kid horse wrangler, 
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had ridden home early from the fire and seen Otis Bollings just leaving. 
Then he had discovered Adam Claypool dead and had galloped to find 
the Cross Tree crew and tell them. It was he, not Bollings, whom Joel 
had seen riding away. When Jimmy told Joyce his story, that, along 
with what Joel had told her and she had disbelieved, had sent her to town. 

When Otis Bollings discovered how much she knew he had had her 
brought here. They had hoped, she said, to force her to sign over the 
Cross Tree; but she had known that, whether she did or not, she would 
eventually be killed. If she signed, Bollings would give out word that she 
had sold and gone East; if not, he would say that the nesters had killed 
her. 

Joel told her then of what had happened in town and the mob that had 
ridden forth to attack the nesters. “And that’s the way it is,” he finished. 
“We’ve got to get fresh horses, the ones these gunmen had, and get up 
there before the lid blows up. I wish we had somebody to watch Bollings 
meanwhile.” 

Tim Hardee said: “I’ll thank you for that gun again, if you trust me. 
I’ll ride back to town. I’ll see Bollings don't get away.” 

Joyce rose from the table. It seemed to her that the events of yesterday, 
climaxed by this morning, had been a little more than she could bear. 
“You mean—you mean you want me to ride with you all the way up the 
valley?” she said. “But I—I don’t know if I could. And you’re wounded. 
Isn’t there some other way?” 

Joel looked at her while anger mounted within him. “Miss Claypool,” 
he said, “there’s better ’n half-a-hundred nesters up there, men and 
women and kids, that ain’t done anybody wrong, that’s goin’ to be wiped 
out if we don’t stop it. A heap of the folks on the other side don’t know 
what they’re doin’, either, and they’ll be killed too. This thing was 
brought on by—by folks of your kind. The only way it can be stopped 
is if they see you there, safe and sound, and you tell them what’s hap¬ 
pened.” 

She flushed. Her protest had come from her involuntarily, a result of 
the shock of death and violence, but he hadn’t tried to understand. He 
was ready only to vilify. 

“Mr Joel Garrison,” she said, “it seems to me when you rode into this 
valley it was to get gunman’s wages from the ranchers. Just because you 
didn’t happen to do it, you’ve started lumping everyone who owns over a 
hundred head of cattle together in one mold. It was started by folks of 
my kind, was it? And it was finished by folks of your kind—hired gun- 
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men, killers. And if you aren’t a killer by now, then I haven’t eyes to see.” 

He stood up. “All right,” he said hotly. “Maybe I’ve turned killer. But 
I ain’t started killin’ women and kids yet. If you want the whole valley to 
be wiped out in a bloody war that ’ll never be forgotten, then don’t go.” 

She turned her back on him. She went over to a corner of the hut and 
found there her own thirty-eight and cartridge belt. She buckled this on. 

“The horses are in the corral out back,” she said. “We’d better get 
started.” 

Joel walked over to her, his anger gone as suddenly as it had come. 
“Joyce,” he said, “I didn’t mean all that. I was worried about them.” 

She walked out and left him standing there. He turned and looked at 
Tim Hardee, but Tim, bowed down with his own load, avoided his eyes. 
Joel walked out toward the corral. 

Joyce already was saddling her roan and did not look at him. He found 
his own horse standing at the bars, and he unsaddled it. He selected the 
fastest-looking mount he could find from among the slain gunmen’s—it 
happened to be Link Galt’s own—and placed the saddle on it. 

Joyce was already mounted and waiting when he was done. Neither 
looked at the other and neither spoke as they rode away. 

Tim Hardee came out of the hut and walked toward the corral, a sad 
and tragic figure. Petulance and greed had caused him one mistake, and 
now, an old man, there was nothing left in life for him. Still, as he went 
he looked up once at the silent, angry pair who rode away, and the shadow 
of a smile crossed his lips and lighted his eyes. 

They rode through the morning side by side, each with his own 
thoughts, each refusing to break down and speak to the other. Joel’s 
wound was pothering him a little, and it did not make him any more in¬ 
clined to kindly thoughts. She’s soft, he was thinking; she’s still the 
pampered rancher’s daughter, thinking of herself first and last. 

I liked his looks when he first came to the valley, Joyce was thinking. 
Now he’s grown tough and bitter. He’s got his eyes set on a goal, and 
anyone in the way he’ll ruthlessly ignore. 

Once Joyce did speak when they arrived at a break in the trail down 
the creek. She suggested that if they cut off here to the north and west, 
instead of following the creek down to its junction with the Santa Bonita, 
they could hit the river some distance farther up and save a few miles. 
Joel nodded and thanked her briefly. They took that route. 

They hit the river in midmorning and crossed to the uptrail. Joel had 
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little hope that they could arrive in time to stave off a bloody battle, for 
the posse must have arrived at the nester hide-out soon after sunrise; but 
that one shred of hope kept him pushing his horse to the utmost of its 
endurance, and Joyce kept abreast of him all the way. 

Here the country, though green grass grew and the sun was bright upon 
it, seemed dead and forgotten. They had not met another human being 
all morning; now they were in nester country, and they would not meet 
any. They passed a deserted shack; a lone cow, lost in the hurry of de¬ 
parture, bawled disconsolately in a field. There was a stand of corn, but 
it lay untended now. The farmer, with half the weeding done, had left his 
hoe standing against the fence when the call came from Lemuel Strange. 
Would he ever return to take up the hoe again? 

Joel had not been watching their back trail. When they were well up 
the river, though, they paused to breathe their horses, and he looked back. 
To his surprise he saw a cloud of dust rising to the southeast, coming 
their way from the direction of Los Platanos. 

“Looks like a rider,” Joel said. “Who’d it be?” 

“Probably another recruit,” Joyce said. 

They rode on again, but twice Joel looked back. This lone rider, if it 
were a rider, in a country where they had not spotted another living soul, 
puzzled him. It was hardly likely that one man would be riding out from 
town to join the posse at this hour. 

It was a man, all right. He was coming on faster than they, and Joel 
could tell that now. Joel reined in again, borrowed Joyce’s field glasses 
and looked. 

It was a man dressed in range clothes, and he sat his horse easily and 
competently. Joel handed the glasses back to Joyce. “See if you can spot 
him,” he said. “Nobody that I know.” „ 

Joyce looked. She shook her head. “Nobody I’ve ever seen before. A 
man about forty or so. Wait. He’s—he’s wearing a star.” 

“I’ll be doggoned,” Joel said. “You’ve better eyes than I have. A star 
. .. Let’s walk our horses for the next mile or so, rest ’em up a little.” 

Joyce looked at him questioningly, but since he did not seem ready to 
make further explanation, she only complied. After another mile, though, 
she herself reined in and looked again. She turned to Joel excitedly. 

“He’s spotted us through his own glasses,” she said. “He’s waving to us 
to wait.” 

“Then let’s ease along slow and let him catch up.” 

They did so. Within a quarter of an hour the man was riding up to 
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them. A close look impressed them both. His face was weatherbeaten, 
with a strength and sureness about it. 

He looked them over closely as he rode up. When he seemed satisfied 
he spoke. 

“Thought you folks might be ridin’ my way,” he said. “I’m lookin’ 
for the sheriff. I’m Blaine Judson, U. S. marshal.” 

Joel’s eyes widened. Blaine Judson, terror of Southwestern bad men, 
his boyhood hero. How many wild towns had this quiet man not tamed. 
How many outlaws had he not tracked relentlessly down. Even ten years 
ago, his name and exploits had become almost a legend. 

“Mighty glad to know you,” Joel said, “and we are headin’ your way.” 
He introduced Joyce and himself. 

“I knew your father,” Judson said to Joyce. “A mighty fine man. Gar¬ 
rison ... Say, didn’t I hear in town that you was the one wanted for-” 

He broke off, said quickly, “There was a Garrison up in Wyomin’—Sam 
Garrison, Bar Sixty-Eight. Used to punch cows with him.” 

Joel nodded. “My father.” Strangely, he did not mind now admitting 
that he was Sam Garrison’s kid. “Didn’t you settle that mail robbery? 
Seems to me I heard the sheriff had got it back, all safe and sound.” 

“Most likely you did,” Blaine Judson said. “But I just got in at mid¬ 
night. I ain’t even seen the sheriff.” 

“Then you wouldn’t want to be askin’ him,” Joel pursued, “what hap¬ 
pened to your deputy.” 

The marshal looked at him sharply. “Say, young fellow,” he said, 
“you’re awful smart. Why don’t you talk a little?” 

“Let’s ride,” Joel said. “We’re in a hurry. We’ll talk then.” 

They started out again. As they rode, Joel told him of the killing of the 
deputy. The marshal admitted then that he had come down because, 
having wired the deputy after news of the train robbery came, he had 
failed to get an answer. 

Then Joel and Joyce told him much of what had been happening in 
the valley. Blaine Judson’s face grew grim as he listened. “I’m mighty 
glad I come down,” he said. 

“You don’t suppose,” Joel said, “that this mysterious mail robber that 
didn’t take nothin’ figured on that, do you?” 

Again the marshal gave him a sharp look. “Doubt it,” he said. “Robbin’ 
the mails is mighty serious business. .. . You say that fool sheriff is just 
aimin’ to wipe the nesters out?” 

“Looks that way,” Joel answered. 
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“Let’s see how much more these ponies can do,” said Blaine Judson. 

It was getting close to noon when they came at last to the end of the 
valley. They paused there and listened. 

From up ahead where the caves of the cliff dwellers were came the sharp 
rattle of gunfire. And Hank and Tabby Jenkins were up there, and all 
the rest, trapped by a blood-hungry mob. 

Joel dug the spurs cruelly into his tired mount. 
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The gunfire became more constant as they rode on. Then they came 
around a bend in the canyon and all at once were in the fight. Those of 
the posse on top of the mesa had just gotten into position and were be¬ 
ginning to pour their fire into the caves. From the caves came answering 
puffs, but these were by no means regular. Was Hank forcing the nesters 
to conserve their fire, Joel wondered. 

The rest of the posse was scattered along the bottom of the canyon 
wall, keeping up a steady fire. Their attempt to slip past the caves having 
failed, they had taken cover behind rocks and occasional scant shrubbery. 

Joel, Joyce and the marshal had scarcely come into view before bullets 
began to whine their way from the caves. Anyone appearing from the 
direction of the valley must be an enemy, the nesters reasoned, and they 
were too far away to be recognized. The three did not stop, though, but 
raced their mounts up to the shelter of an outcropping where a posseman 
already was crouched. 

He proved to be the Cross Tree cowboy, Curly Sloan. He turned his 
head, saw Joel and whirled with his gun coming up. Then his eyes lit 
upon Joyce. He paused. His mouth dropped open. 

“Why, Miss Joyce! ” he sputtered, “I thought you was-” 

“It’s all right, Curly,” she told him. “I wasn’t.” And she explained to 
him what had really happened. 

“Lordy,” he said. “What we goin’ to do? We can’t stop it now.” 

“Only thing I can see, Garrison,” said Blaine Judson, “is for you and 
me to walk up through the canyon carryin’ a white flag. Might work.” 

“It wouldn’t,” Joel said. “Plenty people would take a shot at us, some 
because they knew us and some because they didn’t. The only chance 
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is to get the sheriff. His own men wouldn’t shoot at him, and the nesters 
would wait to see what it was about. Where’s he at, Curly?” 

Curly shook his head. “Golly, that’s bad,” he said. “Wilkes was at the 
head of the bunch of us slippin’ through this way. He must be way up 
close to the caves.” 

“We’ll try to slip out and get him,” Joel said to the marshal. “We can 
bring him back to Miss Claypool if he won’t believe us.” 

“No,” Joyce said. “Innocent people might be killed while you were 
doing all that. I’m going with you.” 

“Joyce—you. can’t,” Joel said in sudden alarm. “Why—you might get 
killed!” 

“You told me I was responsible for this,” she said. “I’m going with 
you.” 

Joel was in anguish. “Why—why I didn’t mean that,” he protested. 
“I—you can’t go. Joyce, you—you mean too much to me.” 

She smiled when he said that and put her hand upon his arm. “And 
you to me, Joel,” she said. “Don’t you see? That’s why. If you’re going 
to take the chance, so am I.” 

All his pleading could not stop her. 

They went slowly, slipping from rock to rock. Bullets sang past them 
and kicked up showers of dirt and stone at their feet. Some came from 
across the river and forward of them, from the caves of the nesters; some 
from above and to the right, where possemen were stationed. Many of 
these shots were only wild bullets, but Joel suspected that not a few from 
up above were intentional. One or two of Galt’s gunmen must be up there 
and must have spotted Joyce and himself; and these two together looked 
bad for their boss, Otis Bollings. 

Still they were not hit. And as they came closer to the cliff dwellings, 
Hank must have spotted them, for the bullets ceased to come from that 
direction. They reached the shelter of a boulder, where sprawled another 
Cross Tree cowboy. He told them that the sheriff was but a few yards 
ahead. They could, in fact, see the back of his head as he lay on his stom¬ 
ach in a crevice. 

They called to him, but above the roar of guns he could not hear them. 
They would have to go the last few yards. 

Joyce grabbed Joel’s arm. “Look,” she said. 

She was pointing across the river. Joel turned, and what he saw brought 
a smile to his lips. 

Over there across the river two grinning faces were peering at him, 
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two hands were striving to attract his attention. When Jimmy Corrigan’s 
ammunition was exhausted he and Tabby, with a mixture of childish 
bravado and hope and foolishness, had decided to attempt a sortie to 
find Joel. Somehow they had slipped out of the caves unnoticed, and 
somehow they had gotten this far. Now, more or less protected by the 
rocks about them, they were risking their necks to let him know they 
were there. 

Just as he was waving back at them Joyce Claypool screamed. Up the 
river a few rods on this side she saw the gunman, Stout. He had spotted 
movement over across there and was raising his rifle for a shot. 

The angle was bad. Joyce could not stop him from that shot without 
rising up and exposing herself to the lead that still flew about them. But 
she did not hesitate. She raised herself to her full height while bullets 
sang past her, bringing her thirty-eight to bear. 

From the corner of his eye Stout must have seen her move. He whirled 
and fired almost in one motion. 

Joel never knew quite what happened. He heard two guns roar, one 
close by. He saw Stout tumbling backward. Only then did he know that 
Joyce had fired, and that she, too, was falling. 

He caught her as she fell. “Joyce!” he called. “Darling—answer me.” 

She did not speak. Her sombrero had fallen to the ground, and blood 
trickled down her cheek. 

Joel did not see the end of the drama there in the canyon, did not see 
come about the peace that he had fought to bring. He did not know that 
Sheriff Wilkes raised a white bandana and, with the aid of Marshal Jud- 
son, at last managed to end the firing. He did not even know that lead 
had ceased to fly. He was running down the river’s edge, not caring 
whether or not a bullet struck him in the next moment, carrying the limp 
form of Joyce Claypool in his arms, striving to get to the horses. 

He was only dimly aware that before he had gotten there Jimmy Cor¬ 
rigan and Tabby Jenkins were running beside him. Jimmy was saying, 
“Gosh, Joel, she shore plugged him right. She’s a ring-tailed snorter. She 
shore saved us.” And Tabby said, over and over again, “Oh Lordy, 
Joel, don’t let her die. She was wonderful. . . 

He knew, too, that at some time Hank Mallon must have joined him, 
but he knew only because at the end Hank was helping him with poles and 
blankets to improvise a stretcher. After that there was only the endless 
nightmare as they rode together across the valley, not daring to ride too 
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fast, not daring to take too long, carrying between them the stretcher 
that bore Joyce back to Los Platanos. 

He remembered the dried-up little doctor who looked at her when the 
long journey at last was ended, for the doctor’s words were burned in his 
mind forever: “Can’t tell, Garrison, can’t tell. May be a concussion, may 
not. Have to wait a day or two and see—wait and pray.. ..” 

After that, all that night and all through the following day, Joel was 
a madman, a caged animal who paced the short corridor in front of the 
doctor’s office that had become a hospital—paced back and forth and 
back again past the door they would not let him open. 

People came to him with the news. They came to tell him how Tim 
Hardee had made Otis Bollings sign a full confession of his crimes, and 
how they then had shot it out and both had died. Bollings admitted that 
he had hired the rustling done, that he had had Shad Waddell kill the 
deputy marshal because the latter had learned too much. He told how, 
alarmed when his range was raided by the nesters instead of Claypool’s, 
he had gone to Claypool to see how much he knew. He found that Adam 
Claypool, suspicions increased by the editorial, knew too much. The 
editorial had proved a boomerang to Bollings. In fear and futile rage at 
seeing his plans go awry, he had killed Claypool while the rancher was 
off guard. Otis Bollings had planned for a long time and planned coolly 
and well; had it not been for Joel he would probably have succeeded. But 
when things began to go wrong, his acts—the killing of Claypool and the 
kidnaping of Joyce—had been the desperate ones of a trapped rat. 

All this they told Joel, and they told him too that the best citizens 
of the town, the editor of the Coyote and Lemuel Strange and the leading 
nesters had gotten together, that there would be a dam at the head of the 
valley and room for the nesters to live unmolested. They told him that 
Wilkes was resigning and they wanted him for sheriff, that the whole 
valley was determined he should take over and run Tim Hardee’s Boxed 
H. But afterward he did not remember, and perhaps he had not even 
heard. 

He knew that once Lemuel Strange came and tried to comfort him, 
and he knew that once Tabby Jenkins came and walked beside him, hold¬ 
ing his hand. “Golly, Joel,” she said, “I’m awful sorry I ever said a word 
against her. She’s the real thing, Joel, and she’s beautiful. She’s the woman 
for you. She can’t die....” 

But after Tabby knew that he was seeing only the closed white door 
and hearing only the soundless sounds within, she went to the steps out- 
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side and sat down slowly there beside Hank Mallon and waited too. 

“Kid, it’s a funny thing,” Hank told her. “A man don’t know what he 
wants till it comes up and hits him. That boy there, wanderin’ over hell 
and gone, not happy and not wantin’ to settle down to ranchin’ and lone¬ 
some all the time . . . Then he finds a job to do, a thing he can make his 
own and battle for, and there it is. He’s found everything to once, and I 
hope to God he gets it.” 

And Tabby, listening, was also praying. ... 

All this was far beyond the world in which Joel lived. There were 
moments when he did not seem to live at all, and moments when hope 
was bright within him, and he planned. Got to fix up that kid Corrigan 
soon as she gets well, he would think. Got to make him a horse wrangler 
and straighten him. Then Jenkinses, they got to have some better land, 
so’s Tabby can grow up into a pretty woman. Got to . . . Then it would 
all be gone, and he would be in hell again. 

That was the way it was for all eternity, until that second night. Then, 
suddenly and without sound, that white door opened, and he walked in 
like a prisoner to doom. 

But she was there! She lay on the pillows, pale and wan but smiling, 
and she held out her hand. “Joel . . .” was all she said. 

He knelt there beside the bed and kissed her. “Joyce ... oh, my 
sweet darling . . .” he said again and again. 

And her hand pressed tightly against his, and he knew that all the 
lonely days and all the seeking were ended. 


The End 
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